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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1881. 


HE Ninth Symphony of Beethoven is a gigantic effort. 
It is a work of highest genius. 


- 
HE organ stands in solemn isolation. Like Delphis’ 
rock, uttering oracles, it gives no visible evidence of 
exertion, 

HE violin is in the key of “ D,” the violoncello in that 
of “G.” This is the real reason why the open strings 

“C” and “E” on these instruments do not accord. 

- 

EN of genius seize and make their own that which 
is passed unheeded by other persons wanting in 
that undefinable power that men of genius alone possess. 


- -_ 
ISTEN habitually to refined or grand music, and your 
taste will insensibly become elevated. But familiar- 


ize yourself with conceptions artistically vulgar, and your 


taste will similarly become depraved. 

N the works of the great composers, the vast com- 
plexity of the feelings expressed, their novelty and 
intensity, are such as would overwhelm ordinary writers 
and render all attempts to seize and record them, in at- 

tractive and intelligible musical forms, hopeless. 
N executive artist has nothing to recommend him 
but his good intentions, and the incidental circum- 
stance that he emerges from obscurity under the shadow 


of the composer's wing. The same remark applies to 
conductors, whose personality should not become too 


obtrusive. 
ame - 
NE may read musical criticisms and explanations of 
the intentions of composers, and yet know really 
nothing ofthe works mentioned. For the composer ap- 
pears as a creator and not reproducer of forms, as a 
sculptor or painter. His works must be heard or read 
from the printed notes; or we can know no more of their 
loveliness than one born blind can by description learn 
the wonders of the “ world of light.” 


AJOR keys are well suited for frames of mind that 

are completely formed and clearly understood 

for strong resolve, for soft, gentle and even feelings 

somewhat sorrowful or regretful; but are less suited for 

obscure, indistinct or partly unformed frames of mind— 

for the mysterious, the vague, apprehensive, &c. In these 

mental conditions the minor mode is most convenient, 
and affords greater facility for modulations, &c. 
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is unjust and unreasonable to estimate the mental 
power of England by what her inventive geniuses 
have accomplished during any short period of time. 
Counterpoint and canon were first invented in the north 
of England, and were taught to the Flemings in Nor- 
wich, who crossed the water to work in various woolen 


manufactures in the middle ages. The Flemings spread 
the new art of music eastward to Italy, England the 
meanwhile laying the foundations of the greatest empire 
ot the modern world. She produced Shakespeare, and 
presents him as the most perfect specimen of a man, yet 
remaining unrivaled. Her efforts thus appear, as it 
were, to be concentrated upon isolated individuals, whose 
power is felt through several epochs of history. 

YPOHR’S imitators travestied and popularized his 
S mannerisms and progressions. Mendelssohn also 
created a host of imitators, who succeeded in reprodu- 
cing in their works his extremely polished and artistic 
style and prevailing moods. But, although his inspiring 
presence and influence led to this rich after-growth, 
nothing really new, or capable or worthy of preservation 
resulted. There was no higher development. Subse- 
quently other composers have had their school of dis- 
ciples—earnest workers with aspiring souls, but yet in no 
one case has further development in a given direction 
taken place. Wagner confesses his indebtedness to Bee- 
thoven, but he has marked out for himself new fields of 
action, rather than worked habitually on the symphonic 
style of Beethoven. Thus does the art of music become 





enriched with ever new and varied manifestations of 
beauty. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 
AVING considered the programme in general, and 
the Dettingen Te Deum by Handel in particular, 
“The Tower of Babel” next demandsattention. This is 
one of the largest works that will be heard for the first 
time in New York at the May festival, and one which 
from the high artistic rank of the composer and his per- 
sonal appearances in America as a pianist will attract 
special attention. Although it is styled a sacred opera, 
it is not a stage work, but a concert piece, the words of 
which are suggested by the Biblical narrative. The text, 
however, is not in the form of a narration, for which 
reason it might with equal propriety be spoken of as a 
dramatic oratorio. Yet the music is not really oratorio 
music, for it is in the free secular style, no mighty fugues 

or other highly developed forms being used. 

Rubinstein has here employed scenes which from their 
vastness are difficult if not impracticable for the stage, and 
therefore plans the work for the concert room and not for 
the theatre. Yet, to proceed without delays to the un- 
folding of the plot, he has adopted musical forms that do 
not cause the words to be frequently repeated. Thus it 
follows that the reflective element which would impede 
progress also is here but little used; and in this respect, 
too, the work differs from the oratorios of Bach, Handel 
and Mendelssohn. Rubinstein has written sacred operas 
for actual representation, with scenery, costumed char- 
acters, &c., as the ‘“‘ Maccabees;” but in “The Tower of 
Babel,” the socalled acts are only indicated in the verbal 
text. The singers, however, are the bearers of names, 
suggesting that they are the bearers of an action also, 
like the personages in a real drama. 

Regariing the production as a whole, it must be con- 
fessed that it has its weak points as well as its strong 
points. Like the musical ideas in the compositions gen- 
erally of this great artist, they are not all of equal value. 
It is as though the composer's inventive powers were so 
active as to continuously compel expression, irrespective 
of self-criticism, selection and rejection; and that Rubin- 
stein seldom allowed himself to suffer from the perplexity 
that generally attends choice, when a selection has to be 
made from superabundant materials. The music passes 
continuously on and on to new matter. The words 
are not often repeated, and the music is not often 
repeated. Even the orchestra makes so little subse- 
quent use of musical ideas that they cannot be said 
to be really developed, so as to become more and more in- 
teresting, until they make a deep and lasting impression on 
the mind. Only occasionally, as in the chorus “ Before our 
God then humbly bow,” are there any recognized themes 
to which attention is specially drawn. It is possible that 
this movement may be curtailed in performance, but even 
if it were sung entire, one would soon be disappointed on 
finding no mighty organ point, stretto or peroration, and 
other means adopted to make the movement as _ powerful 
as possible, and so far suitable to the effective display of 
the many voices and instruments engaged in its per- 
formance. 

It is not herein asserted or assumed that Rubinstein 
could not write if he chose a compact, well developed 
fugue or other elaborate form, but that here he has not 
done so, and that by calling the work a sacred opera he 
desired to avoid raising expectations not to be realized. 
And further, that out of consideration of the claims of 
language, he purposely avoided all musical devices that 
might draw to themselves too great a share of attention, 
and thus weaken the force of the words as well as delay 
the supposed action. 

The vocal score published by S. Brainard's Sons, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has an excellent translation of the orig- 
inal text in English, by Mrs. M. L. Nichols, which will 
most probably be used at the festival. The work begins 
with a short introduction, which may be regarded as sug- 
gestive of the spirit of evil that leads to the catastrophe, 
as the same strains are repeated at the close, sung by the 
chorus of demons, who triumph at the fact that error is 
still blended with truth. But no similar reminiscences 
are called up to give marked significance to actions or 
musical motives, in the manner adopted by many modern 
composers. 

Rubinstein has exhibited considerable skill in carrying 
out his intentions and avoiding difficulties which could 
not be overcome. For instance, instead of attempting to 
write choruses in which the various sections sing differ- 
ing languages, he causes Nimrod to bewail the fact that 
his subjects do not understand his commands. The vari- 
ous incidents lead directly to the climax where the action 
culminates; but here the composer has found opportu- 
nity to exercise his skill in imitating Oriental music of 
different styles. And it is just possible that his success 
in this particular may be so great that the interest of the 





auditors will be sustained or increased rather than suf- 
fered to decline after the catastrophe. The choruses of 
Semites going toward Jordan, of Hamites going to the 
sandy desert, and of Japhetides to the ocean shores, are 
in strongly marked contrast to one another and the mu- 
sic that precedes and follows. Yet, in common with the 
music of the rest of the work, all may be fully enjoyed 
on the first hearing, from the fact, pointed out above, 
that polyphonic forms of great complexity are not em- 
ployed. These three choruses will please by their marked 
contrasts and characteristic expression. The three cho- 
ruses that appear at salient points and will attract by their 
vigor and massiveness are: First, the double chorus of 
worshippers of Jehovah and Baal after the preservation 
of Abraham by a miracle; second, the storm chorus ; 
third, the triple chorus of demons, people and angels at 
the close, when the vocal body is divided into twelve in- 
dependent sections. The choruses in which the men ex- 
hort one another to work or to “seize the caitiff” are re- 
markable for dramatic vividness and force. So also is the 
one beginning with the words “The flames now around 
him leap with wild glee,” which is in the singular rhyth- 
mic form of five beats in each bar. 

Rubinstein is no recluse. He revels in the open sea of 
international life. The greatest European and American 
cities have been impressed with this powerful individual- 
ity. It asserts itself in all his acts, whether as composer, 
pianist or conversationalist. His music has singular 
characteristics, reminding one semewhat of that of the 
Cossacks, the Slavic races, and Oriental peoples gener- 
ally. It is certain that whatever he does will reflect his 
idiosyncracy, rather than betray plagiarism. It is only 
after considerable scrutiny that his dramatic symphony 
in D minor, can be even externally compared with Bee- 
thoven’s D minor symphony. His “ Paradise Lost” is in 
no such way similar to Haydn’s “Creation.” It is almost 
as unlike as his opera, “‘ Maccabees,” and Handel's ora- 
torio, “ Judas Maccabeus.” 

The “ Tower of Babel” will form a marked contrast to 
the Dettingen Te Deum, which will occupy the first 
half of the same evening. 


a 
GREAT SINGERS. 

SERIES of sketches of the lives of distinguished 

vocalists has lately been issued by Messrs. Appleton. 
In these short biographical notices much is gained by the 
author's refraining from unduly lauding insignificant acts 
and speeches of musical artists, or mentioning very triv- 
ial anecdotes and circumstances connected with their 
private and professional lives; and also because the au- 
thor has shown sufficient skill to display facts with vivid- 
ness and freshness, and to condense intoa small compass 
many details. The singers selected are mostly women, 
and from Faustina Bordoni to Theresa Titiens; yet still 
some interesting notices are made of distinguished men, 
as in the Gluck-Piccini war in Paris and other similar 
feuds, in which an importance was given to matters that 
we habitually consider excessive. That countesses, in 
the presence of royalty, should lead two conflicting par- 
ties, hissing and trying to silence singers, sufficiently in- 
dicates the intensity of the personal feelings for or against 
operatic favorites. 

The most amusing portions of these little sketches are 
those in which the extreme waywardness of the spoiled 
children of the public is illustrated. Gabrielli was guilty 
of studiously insulting vice-regal personages. On one 
occasion she was sent to prison for twelve days, where 
her exertions to delight her fellow-prisoners were greater 
than those made to entertain the proudest nobles at the 
opera. She sang them her most beautiful songs, gave 
them costly presents, paid their debts, and obtained re- 
leases. She seems to have been unaccountably good on 
impulse and bad on principle. 

Pasta’s voice was at first husky and weak, without 
charm or flexibility. Her figure was ungraceful and her 
movements awkward. More meagre pretensions could 
not well be imagined for one destined to become a queen 
of the operatic stage. The majority of singers, being en- 
dowed by nature, leave everything to chance; but Pasta” 
left nothing to chance, and her success was due to con- 
tinuous and well directed studies. 

Malibran had great artistic intelligence; but her voice 
at first was extremely intractable. The lower notes were 
very imperfect and the upper ones thin, hard and of un- 
pleasant quality. Her ear also appeared to be callous and 
defective, for she commonly sang out of tune. Although 
she indulged in fierce outbursts of rage, she showed most 
fascinating and winning contrition. Yet in her case also 
judicious schooling led to such great results that Mali- 
bran became as much admired and beloved as a woman 
as worshipped as an artist. 

Garcia, traveling in Spain, was stripped, bound to a 
tree, and made to sing for the pleasure of the bandits who 
had despoiled him, At first he utterly failed from rage 
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and agitation; but being threatened with immediate death, 
Sang so well as to touch the rude hearts of the brigands, 
who restored him all his personal effects, a share of his 
own money, and an escort to the coast for protection 
from other banditti. This anecdote recalls another, in 
which, among a great number of prisoners, all those who 
remembered Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered” were spared. 
The notice of Jenny Lind, although necessarily short, 
is very satisfactory. 







SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
Part IX. 
(COPYRIGHTED—ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
DDITIONAL quotations are here given in proof of 
the assertion that Shakespeare really regarded music 
as a divine art—that it breathed a spirit of goodness. He 
repeatedly refers to the strong sympathy between music 
and the human heart, and also to the relation between 
musical sensibility and virtuous sensibility. 

In “As You Like It,” we are reminded that, in Shake- 
speare’s time, two persons singing the same tune in unison, 
instead of a duet, with two independent parts, would not 
be complimented for their efforts. 

Another technical passage occurs in this play, where 
the chorus altering the pitch is dispensed with altogether. 


* Muacuant or Venice.’’— 


“ If a throstle sing, he falls straight a capering.”’ 


** When you hear the drum, 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-neck'd fife.”’ 


** Let music sound, while he doth make his choice; 
Then if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music; that the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream, 
And wat’ry death-bed for him. He may win; 
And what is music then? Then music is 
Even as the flourish, when true subjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch: Such it is 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day 
That creep into a bridegroom's ear 
And summon him to marriage."’ 


See “ Much Ado About Nothing.” 


* And speak, between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice.”’ 





** When the bagpipe sings i’ the nose,”’ &c. 

* Why he, aswollen bagpipe.”’ 

** How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony,”’ &c. 


* There's not the smallest orb, which thou beholdest 


But in his motion like an angel sings, 
(See pages 41 and 18:.) 


Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Come, now, and wake Diana with a hymn: 

With its sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear, 
And draw her home with music.” 


** 1 am never merry when I hear sweet music. 
The reason is your spirits are attentive; 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood: 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perce.ve them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music. Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones and floods 
Since naught so stockish, hard and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted. Mark the music."’ &c. 
“ Music, hark ! 
It is your music, madam, of the house; 
Nothing is good, I see, without respect. 
Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day. 
Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 
The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and, | think, 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
‘ No better musician than a wren. 
How many things, by season, seasoned are 
To their right praise and true pertection."’ &c. 


| Music. 





Shakespeare here refers to the common experience that 
music is enjoyed more in the evening than in the morn- 
ing. Why is this? Are we,then, more inclined to be 
pleased, and naturally less critical? or more sanguine; 
and the world and our condition is, as it were, suffused 
with rose tints, while in the morning all looks gray and 
prosaic? When the business of the day is over, are we 
less disposed to take active exercise, and when having 
dined we wish to “rest and be thankful?” Is it because 
toward the close of the day persons in ill health or ad- 
vanced in years have a more rapid circulation, and there- 

“fore enjoyments of all kinds have a keener relish? or, 
because we are often cold and indifferent in the morning 







lit and the traffic of a wintry day is ended? Is it because 
certain atmospheric conditions render the air less opaque 
and give it an acoustical transparency favorable to the 
diffusion of sounds? Perhaps from many combined con- 
ditions the influence of music is greater toward the close 
of the day, or at night, 
“ That is the voice, 
Or I am much deceived, of Portia. 


He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo, 
By the bad voice.” 


“Jucws Casar.’’— 
** Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in her concave shores ?”’ 


** He hears no music; 
Seldom he smiles.” 


** Is there no vcice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Czesar’s ear.”’ 


** Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 

And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 

Ah, my lord, an it please you. 

It does, my boy: 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing,” &c. 

“ This is a sleepv tune:—O murd'rous slumber ! 
Layest thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee music ?"’ &c. 

“If thou dost nod thou break'st thy instrument; 
I'll take it from thee.”’ 

“ The strings, my lord, are false. 

He thinks he is still at his instrument. — 

Lucius, awake.” 

“As You Lixs It.”— 

** But is there any else longs to see this broken music in his 

sides ?”” 

“ And tunes his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat.” 

“I can suck melancholy, 

Monsieur Jaques, out of a song asa weasel sucks eggs: 

More, I pr'y thee more. 

My voice isragged: I know, I cannot please you. 

I do not desire you to please me;,I do desire you to 
sing; come, more; another stranger: call you them 
strangers ?” &c. 

“ Will you sing ?” &c. 

“* Come, sing; and you that will not, hold your tongues,”’&c. 

** Come, warble, come.” 


“ I'll give you a verse to this note, that I made yesterday, 
in despite of my invention; 
And I'll sing it,” &c. 


“ If he compact of jars, grow musical, 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres.”’ 
See “Twelfth Night” and “Pericles.” 
“ And his big, manly voice, turning again toward childish 
treble, pipes and whistles in his sound.” 
“ Give us some music, and you, good cousin, sing.” 
* 1 would sing my song without a burden; thou bringest 
me out of tune.” 
See “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” “Anthony and 
Cleopatra,” “ Much Ado About Nothing,” and “Tarquin 
and Lucrece.” 


‘* I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emula- 
lation; nor the musician's, which is fantastical.”’ 

“* Have you no song, forester, for this purpose? Sing it; 
‘tis no matter how it be in tune, so it make noise 
enough,” &c. 

** Wilt thou love such a woman? What! to make thee an 


instrument, and play false st ains upon thee! Not to 
be endured !” 


** Both in a tune, like two gypsies on a horse.” 
“* Though there was no great matter in the ditty; yet the 
note was very uatimable. 
You are deceived, sir; we kept time; we lost not our 
time. 
{ count it but time lost to hear such a foolish song. God 
mend your voices.” 


** Play, music; and you, brides and bridegrooms all, 
With measure heap'd in joy, to the measures fall.” 
See “Love's Labor Lost,” “Much Ado About Nothing” 
and “Twelfth Night.” 
* Kine Ricuarp III,” — 
“* He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute.”’ 
‘** Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 
And descant on my own deformity.” 
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See “Romeo,” “Tarquin,” “Pass. Pilgrim,” “ Edward 


III.,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 


* And stand between two churchmen, good my lord; 
For on that ground I'll make a holy descant.” 


See “Titus Andronicus.” 
“ Thou singest sweet music.” 


‘** Harp not on that string, madam; that is past. 
Harp on it still shall I, till heart strings break.” 


“* Out on ye, owls! Nothing but songs of death.” 








....The fourth part of the new journal, the Gara Muicales, 
published at Casale, Monferrato, contains an ‘‘Ave Maria” 
for soprano and tenor, by Arturo Padovani, and a polka for 


BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


....‘‘Billee Taylor” is now in its second month at the 
Standard Theatre. 

..--Colonel Mapleson’s monster annual benefit will come 
off upon the evening of next Monday. 

...-Arbuckle’s Ninth Regiment Band gave a concert at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music last Saturday. 

....‘*Donna Juanita,” the new opera by Von Suppe, will 
follow ‘‘Olivette” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 

....Marie Roze will sing in the ballad concert that has 
been tendered to Mr. Saalfield on Monday, April 25. 

.eeIt is said that next season the Maplesons intend to 
bring to this country a thoroughly equipped opéra comique 
company. 

....The site for the new opera house is now absolutely 
secured, and in a year and a half another temple of sound 
will be in operation. 

....*'Cinderella at School,” at Daly’s Theatre, is one of 
the most charming and amusing of fantastic operetias ever 
produced in this city. 

....Gilbert and Sullivan’s new comic opera satizizing the 
zesthetic craze is to be called ‘‘Patience,” which is the name 
of the dairymaid heroine. 

....-The Mendelssohn Quintet Club, accompanied by Miss 
Nellini, are to reach San Francisco about April 20, This is 
the club’s first visit to the Pacific coast. 

..».-The Boston Ideal Company appeared at the Arch 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, last week in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s comic opera, ‘‘Pirates of Penzance.” 

....The daughter of the late Mark Smith (Caterina Mares, 
as she is known on the stage), has been singing in Milan 
with fair success, and bids fair to have a good career. 

....Prior to her departure for Europe the charming young 
artist Emily R. Spader will have a grand benefit concert at 
Steinway Hall on April 28, under the management of Louis 
Saal field. 

.eeeThe concert which has been tendered to Mr. Thomas 
will take place on Saturday evening, April 30, at Steinway 
Hall. It is likely to be one of the most brilliant concerts of 
the season. 

..--The Messrs. Carri intend to make a concert tour in 
Europe; but before leaving will give a concert at Steinway 
Hall, on the evening of April 28, with the aid of a number of 
well known art®ts. 

...-A French singer did not like a criticism made by a 
Lyons journalist and boxed his ears. The other journalists 
decided not to mention the name of the singer in their 
papers. They Boycotted the opera house. 

..+.In two or three days Birch and Backus and the San 
Francisco Minstrels will close their New York season. 
Meanwhile they will continue to present their amusing bur- 
lesque on ‘‘Billy the Tailor; or, All-I’ve-Eat.” 

....George Clark, a professional musician, committed 
suicide on April 11 at Dallas, Texas, by shooting himself in 
the mouth. He died instantly. Clark was afflicted with 
nasal catarrh, with no hope of recovery from it. 

....Her Majesty’s Opera Company gave a season of one 
week at the Boston Theatre last week, the audiences being 
large and brilliant. The first opera was ‘‘Martha,” and four 
Boston favorites appeared in it—Gerster, Cary, Ravelli and 
Del Puente. 

...Last week, at the Germania Theatre, Mr. Neuendorff 
again produced his opera, ‘‘Der Rattenfanger von Hameln,” 
which a few weeks ago had such a good success. When the 
English version is given the work will, ro doubt, meet with 


- 
stil) greater favor. 


...-Mr, Lavine, of Steinway Hall, will give a concert 
matinée on Saturday, April 30. Mme. Gerster and another 
member of Colonel Mapleson’s Troupe are to appear, be- 
sides several other artists, among whom are Miss Copleston 
and Florence Rice-Knox. 

....The life of Carl Maria von Weber, including a disser- 
tation on his music, has just been issued by Scribner & Wel- 
ford, of this city. It is the work of Sir Julius Benedict, but 
has been edited by Francis Hueffer. The volume contains 
highly interesting reading. 

.. .F. and H. Carré intend to make a concert tour through 
Europe, and before leaving will give a farewell concert at 
Steinway Hall on the evening of April 28. They will be as- 
sisted by the Misses Conron, sopranos; Frank Remmertz, 
baritone, and Henry Mollenhauer, violonceilist. 


....The season of French opera, under the management 
of M. de Beauplan, will begin at the Academy of Music next 
Monday, April 25. Six performances will be given each 
week, and in the first week ‘‘Les Huguenots,” ‘‘La Juive,” 
“Faust,” ‘‘Alda” and ‘‘L Africaine” are to be presented. 

..eeThe Atheneum says: ‘‘The characteristics of modern 
French music are those of a decadence in art. Mannerism 
may be pardoned when it is allied with genius, but without 
that companionship itis intolerable. Because Berlioz was 
altogether abnormal in his ideas on orchestration his suc- 
cessors fancy they display wisdom in following his example, 
thus endeavoring tocloak their extreme poverty of invention 








and are warm and enthusiastic at night, when the gas is 








piano, ‘‘ Cinquettio,” by Ottavio Ottavi. 


by alternating between the sickly sentimentality of muted 
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strings and harp and the blatant effects of unlimited brass 
and percussion. An original thinker is needed to restore a 
healthy feeling to French musical art. George Bizet might 
have filled the vacant place had he lived, but as matters stand 
the prospect cannot be termed encouraging.” 


..++The twelfth and last Saalfield ballad concert takes 
place at Steinway Hall, Monday evening, April 25, and 
promises, with the array of eminent artists the programme 
embraces, to be more than usually interesting. Marie Roze, 
Constance Howard, Amy Sherwin, Mr. Courtney, and others 
will assist. The concert is announced as a special benefit to 
Mr. Saalfield. 

..+-Rafael Joseffy will give his concert this evening at the 
Academy of Music. He will have the assistance of Theo- 
dore Thomas and an orchestra of 100 musicians. Mozart's 
Jupiter” Symphony, Schumann's Concerto in A minor, op. 
54, a number of piano solos, and (for the first time) Liszt’s 
Concerto, No. 2, in A major, are on the programme. 

....The ‘*musical drollery,” in three acts, entitled ‘Castles 
in Spain,” will be produced at Haverly’s Niblo’s Garden on 
May 9. It is said to have been successful in Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Havana and Mexico. The costumes and other garni- 
ture are described as rich and striking. Spectacular novel- 
ties are promised and the chorus and the ballet are to be ex- 
cellent. 

...-A youthful prodigy has appeared in Philadelphia 
where his performances on the piano have created quite a 
sensation, The lad, Ernst Schilling, who is barely five years 
old, appeared last week at the Star course lecture at the 
Academy of Music, and was very warmly received by the 
audience. This young artist has great natural talent, which 
if properly cultivated, is certain to achieve for him a brilliant 
future, 

....''La Mascotte,” at the Boston Gaiety, last week, made 
a decided hit. The music is light, bright and sparkling; the 
dialogue crispy and clean, and the actors and actresses and 
singers excellent in their several réles. ‘‘La Mascotte” re- 
sembles ‘‘Olivette” in style and make up, and in some re- 
It will not be as popularas ‘‘Olivette” for 
the same reason that the ‘‘Pirates of Penzance” was not as 
popular as ‘‘Pinafore.” Its music and action are not so 
‘‘catchy,” but itis destined to have a good and favorable run. 


spects the music. 


..+. William R, Case gave his second matinée populaire in 
Chickering Hall, yesterday, April 19, assisted by Blanche 
Roosevelt. His programme was interesting, including 
among other things: Caprice de Concert, Mathias; ‘‘Spring 
Flower,”’ Gade; two pieces by Chopin, a2 nocturne and bal- 
lade; two pieces by Massenet, an invocation and air de bal- 
let; and, for the final number, a valse de concert, by Wieni- 
Miss Roosevelt sang the ‘‘Scéne et Air d’Ophelia,” 
Thomas; and ‘‘The Nightingale’s Trill,” 


awski. 
from ‘‘Hamlet,” 
Ganz. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BaLtimoreE, April 15.—Ford’s—‘‘ Billee Taylor” by our 
home company has proved a paying attraction. The cos- 
tumes and scenery are excellent. Charles H. Drew and 
George W. Denham carry off the honors. The agent of 
D'Oyly Carte, Miss Lenoir, is in town, and yesterday (14th) 
applied to the court for an injunction to prevent the Ford 
Company from playing this opera. There will be a hearing 
in the United States Court to-morrow (16th), Academy—The 
French Opera Company did not appear as advertised. The 
reason given was the sale of seats would not justify its com- 
ing here, and so it preferred to break the contract and take 
the consequences. Manager Ford went to Philadelphia and 
arranged with the manager of the opera company to reim- 
burse him for the amount expended in advertising, sale of 
seats, &c. The settlement will be made on Monday in New 
York. ‘ Billee Taylor” (libretto by Leander P. Richardson) 
will be brought out by the Stuart-Grey Company. The Bos- 
ton Ideal Opera Company is announced for May 2. 

7. i. B. 





BrockviLie, Ont., April 144.—Our Opera House, which is 
always brilliant in the glare of its many gas jets, never 
seemed more so than on Friday evening, April 8, when the 
best and fairest of our citizens had gathered to do honor to 
the fair prima donna, Marie Litta, and her fine company. 
Her appearance has been the decided artistic sensation for 
some time past. The programme of this concert was of irre- 
proachable excellence and without any weak point. What- 
ever of expectation had been excited in the minds of the 
people composing the audience as regarding Mlle. Litta, | 
venture to say all were more more than pleased. Her tech- 
nique is marvelous. Legato, staccato, scales, trills, all are 
rendered in the most perfect manner possible, and by an ad- 
mirable economy of breath the most difficult passages were 
given with an ease that leaves the lay listener nothing to do 
but to be enraptured with her song and the professional man 
only to shake his head in wonder. Miss Litta’s selections 
during the evening were, ‘‘Qui la voce,” Rossini; ‘‘Miserere,” 
from ‘Il Trovatore,” with cornet accompaniment by Mr. 
Skelton; also in the duets, ‘‘Unna notte Venezia,” by Arditi, 
with Mr. Cleveland (tenor), and in ‘‘ Qui est homo,” by Ros- 
sini, with Miss H. McLain (contralto). Each and every 
number carried her audience by storm, and the building re- 
sounded with applause and encores, to which the fair diva 





most kindly and graciously responded. Mlle. Litta was ably 
assisted by Miss H. McLain (contralto), Miss Z. Mantey 
(violiniste), Miss N. P. Bangs (pianiste), J. Skelton (cornet), H. 
L. Cleveland (tenor), Our neighboring town, Smith’s Falls, 
is regaling itself during this week with a musical conven- 
tion, under the direction of Professor W. O. Perkins, of Bos- 
ton. The attendance is very large. The Rival Concert Com- 
pany, consisting of Miss Fidelia Densmore (prima donna), 
Mme. E. Schiller (flute), H. W. Hutchins (cornetist), H. 
Lingerhoff (violin), W. E. Louis (pianist), will give a concert 
here about April 28. In the projected concert of the Infantry 
band here, which is to take place early in May, the Ogdens- 
burg City band will assist. The management also is making 
arrangements to procure the assistance of Signor Liberati, 
the eminent cornetist of your city. Professor Davy, leader 
of the Silver Cornet Band, has resigned, and Professor 
Jacobs, leader of the Perth band, will probably be his suc- 
cessor. A. ©..j..K; 


BuRLINGTON, Iowa, April 14.—James Rogers is preparing 
a programme of unusual interest for next Easter Sunday 
services at the Congregational Church, I see by the Gazette 
that a grand testimonial concert will be given Emma Nelson 
soon. The best talent in the city have tendered their serv- 
ices, and the programme will be varied and excellent. The 
idea isa very appropriate and merited one. Miss Nelson has 
sung for years, almost indiscriminately, and the members of 
the Congregational Church propose to show their apprecia- 
tion of her kindness by tendering her a complimentary con- 
cert. The management of it is in the hands of E. Chamber- 
lin, Mr. Rogers and others, which is sufficient guaranty that 
there will be a big house and a fine programme. Max. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 14.—We have had fewer musical en- 
tertainments than usual during the past week. Beginning 
with last Thursday, the first in order was a soirée given by 
Frederick W. Root (one of our prominent vocal teachers) at 
the piano rooms of Root & Son. The programme consisted 
of music and recitations. ‘‘Billee Taylor” is drawing excel- 
lent audiences at the Grand Opera House. The last of a 
series of entertainments at the Third Presbyterian Church 
took place Tuesday evening. Anna Morgan gave some reci- 
tations and the Chicago Chickering Quartet furnished music. 
A new musical organization in this city goes by the extreme- 
ly flat name of the ‘‘We Three” Trio. The seventy-third 
pupils’ matinée of the Hershey School of Musical Art took 
place last Wednesday afternoon. The participants were 
Agnes Kearsley, Alma Bate, Adele Newell, Leda Ballard, 
Alice Whitacre, Minnie Kirkup, Eva Leede, Hattie Lovejoy 
and Messrs. Nind, Johnston and Townsend. A fine pro- 
gramme was given in excellent style. H. Clarence Eddy 
gave an organ recital last Saturday noon, with a choice selec- 
tion of works. Eva Nash Wheeler furnished some recita- 
tions. Mrs. Wheeler is a graduate of the Boston School of 
Oratory and has met with excellent success. This was her 
first appearance in Chicago. Mr. Eddy intends shortly to 
play a programme composed entirely of the works of Ameri- 


can writers. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


Co.umbus, O., April 15.--On Thursday evening the Lie- 
derkranz Society, under the direction of Hermann Eckhardt, 


gave the finest concert of the season. The numbers, both 
vocal and instrumental, were almost entirely taken by the 
pupils of Mr. Eckhardt. The programme contained Men- 
delssohn’s D minor piano Concerto, played by Nora Wilson; 
Mr. Eckhardt’s variations for string quartet; Vieuxtemps’ 
Fantaisie Caprice, by Master Theo. Binder; viola solo by 
Master Louis Heck; Wasserman’s duo for violins by Louise 
Krumm and Mr. Eckhardt. F. Krumm and Lippert each 
sang solo selections from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Mary 
Gemunder rendered the aria ‘tO, my son,” by Meyerbeer. 
Anna Tresselt, the prima donna of the evening, gave the 
difficult cadenzas in Verdi’s ‘‘Ah! fors’ c lui” and Rossini’s 
‘*Inflammatus,” with great clearness; her voice, especially 
in the upper tones, is very round and full, and high C was 
frequently taken without the slightest effort. The Lieder- 
kranz sang their numbers so as to reflect credit on them- 
selves and their director. Nearly all of the soloists had the 
advantage of an excellent quintet accompaniment. The 
concert was greatly enjoyed by our people, and bouquets 
and baskets were freely distributed. Too great credit can 
not be given to Mr. Eckhardt, the director, for the diligence 
and skill with which he conducted the concert and rehearsals. 
GEM. 


GALEsBuRG, II]., April 13.—On Monday evening last Perry, 
the blind pianist, of Boston, gave a recital at the chapel of 
Knox Seminary. Not many attended, on account of the 
storm and a postponement not generally known. ‘He uses 
a Henry F. Miller grand. To-night, at the Swedish Lutheran 
church, we are to have Handel's ‘‘Messiah” performed by a 
society from Moline and Rock Island. The bills say a 
chorus of seventy trained voices and selected soloists. A 
Professor Osborne director. A. 


JACKSONVILLE, Ill., April 13.—The concert of the Mendels- 
sohn Club on Thursday night, at the opera house, was a 
success in every respect, notwithstanding the rain. Many 
of our musical people believe the changes in the club to be 
for the better. Schnitzler’s playing is decidedly the best of 
the leaders, and Mr. Giesel’s work is here regarded as phe- 





Nellini was well received and will be favorably 
OTHo. 


nomenal. 
remembered. 


Mapison, Wis., April 14.—The Northwestern Singers’ un- 
ion (Saengerfest) will be held in this city July 8, g and 10, 
and it promises to be the grandest affair of the kind ever held 
in the Northwest. The union is composed of twenty-six so- 
cieties from the States of Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois, and 
has a male chorus of six hundred voices, which will be a 
grand feature of the festival. They were organized in 1865, 
and have met every two years since, the last festival having 
been held in Milwaukee in 1879. The president of the 
Saengerbund is J. C. Ludwig, of Milwaukee, and the cor- 
responding secretary E. O. Kney, of Madison. The grand ” 
concerts are to take place in the Assembly Chamber on the 
evenings of July 8 andg. On Sunday, the roth, will be a 
grand pic-nic. On Saturday evening a grand feature of the 
concert will be a mixed chorus from the five Milwaukee so- 
cieties, embracing a chorus of three hundred and seventy-five 
voices, one hundred and sixty of them ladies. Many emi- 
nent soloists are to appear at these concerts. The meeting 
will be a notable event in musical circles. Next Monday 
evening, the 18th, the Madison Liederkranz will give a grand 
concert at Turner Hall. It will be amusical treat. Doc. 


Orrawa, Ont., April 14.—On Tuesday evening, the rath 
inst., Oliver King gave his second pianoforte recital in St. 
James’ Hall. The following programme was played without 
the use of notes: Prelude and fugue in E minor (Mendels- 
sohn); nocturne in G, valse in A flat, ballade in G minor 
(Chopin); rondo-capriccioso, by request (Mendelssohn); four 
humoresks (Grieg); etude (Henselt); sonata (op. 57), sonata, 
appassionata (Beethoven); nocturne, valse, gavotte (first time 
of performance) (Oliver King); Hungarian rhapsody, No. 8, 
The Wild Hunt (F. Liszt). The prelude and fugue in E minor 
and rondo-capriccioso, by Mendelssohn, showed careful study, 
and were played with a taste and feeling which well expressed 
the meaning of the music. The difficult sonata appassionata 
was finely rendered. In his execution of the valse in A flat, 
ballade by Chopin and the selections from Liszt, Mr. King 
displayed great agility and brilliant technique. His own 
compositions are tasteful and expressive of fine musical 
sentiment. E... ¥. 


Quincy, Ill., April 12.—Professor Wilmot, assisted by his 
pupils, will give a concert on Monday evening, April 18, at 
the warerooms of the Whitney & Holmes Organ Company, 
The following is the programme: Trio, ‘‘The Hawthorne in 
the Glade” (W. S. Bennett), Miss Duff, Messrs. Duncan 
and Wilmot; solo, pianoforte, quickstep, ‘‘ William Tell” 
(Czerny), Maud Cook; song, ‘‘What the Firelight Told” 
(Réckle), N. S. Donnelly; solo, concertina, selection from 
‘‘Robert le Diable,” Professor Wilmot; song, ‘‘Ask Me Not 
Why” (Donizetti), Mary Sturgiss; solo, pianoforte, andante 
and rondo capriccioso in E (Mendelssohn), Minnie Hillis; 
song, ‘‘Hark! the Bells are Ringing” (Henry Smart), Bessie 
Duff; solo, concertina, Concert Waltz (Wilmot) Professor 
Wilmot; recitative, ‘‘Why Must I Linger,” song, ‘O Meadow 
Claa” (W. S. Bennett), Lew J. Duncan; song, ‘‘Only the 
Night Wind” (Sullivan), Mira Duncan; duet, pianoforte, 
overture, ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” (Nicholai) Misses 
Hillis We: a 


San Francisco, Cal., April 5.—The Wilhelmj concert sea- 
son has just closed. We have never had a more successful 
season, when Lenten observances are taken into considera 
tion. Of the company Wilhelmj was the attraction, and all 
his numbers received the most liberal applause. As regards 
their pianist, Sternberg, he has a splendid execution, but why 
is it that he alters the compositions he interprets? In Cho- 
pin’s Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, he added in the second bar 
the closing cadence in that bar in another octave, making a 
cadenza of a simple strain. In Weber’s Concertsttick, op. 
79, he played several runs in octaves (not written so), and 
instead of playing the octave g/issande in octaves as it is 
written, he played single tones. The same way with several 
staccato passages, which he played legato, and vice versa. 
Still he has a good technique, and pleases his audiences, and 
that suffices to please the management. The company pro- 
duced several numbers that are strangers to Frisco ears— 
the Bach Chaconne, &c., for instance. Professor Eimer gave 
a “grand oratorio concert” last week, which turned out to 
be a complete fiasco. The less said of it the better. 

PIONEER. . 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 17.—The Easter Sunday programme 
at the Cathedral of Our Lady of Perpetual Help was as fol-, 
lows: Pontifical high mass at 10:30 A. M., Right Reverend 
Wm. H. Gross, Bishop of diocese, celebrant. Cathedral 
choir under direction of Frank E. Rebarer. Introduction, 
violin and organ, Traumerei (Schumann), James Douglass 
and Professor F, A. Warth, organist; Haydn's Third Mass, 
with orchestra; offertory, ‘‘O cor amoris.” duo and chorus 
(orchestra accompaniment) (Lambillotte). Evening service 
(Vespers) at 7:30. Introduction, violin and organ; Vesper 
hymns, with orchestra accompaniment (Rosewig); ‘‘Magnifi- 
cat,” chorus, with orchestra accompaniment (Mozart) ; 
‘‘Regina Coeli,” duo and chorus, with orchestra accompani- 
ment (Lambillotte); ‘‘O Salutaris,” quartet, with orchestra” 
accompaniment (Meyerbeer);,‘‘Tantum Ergo,” solo and cho- 
rus, with orchestra accompaniment (Berge).§ Following was 
the programme at Christ’s Church: Morning Sei vice—Pro- 
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cessional hymn, *‘Praise the Lord” (Howe); Te Deum (W. H. 
Smith); Jubilate (W. H. Smith); Offertory, ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” (Handel)—Mrs. Cleveland, soprano and 
organist; Mr. Hunter, tenor; W. King, basso. The director 
of the cathedral choir has been working hard for several 
weeks past, and the service on Easter Sunday morning was 
such as was never heard in our city. Max. 





Toronto, Ont., April 13.—The Litta Concert Company 
gave a farewell matinée concert at the Grand, on Saturday, 
to a very large audience. The prima donna was enthusias- 
tically received. The music lovers of this city,have to thank 
the Toronto Concert Bureau for the three Litta concerts; 
also for bringing Remenyi, Joseffy, Carreno and other artists 
here this season. The St. Andrew’s Church Musical Insti- 
tute gave a concert on the 7th, under the direction of Mr. 
Fischer, conductor of the Toronto Choral Society, The 
part songs were particularly well finished. F.H. Torring- 
ton, conductor of the Philharmonic Society, who has been 
seriously ill for some time, has recovered, and is now able 
to resume his duties. The Metropolitan Church Choir 
sacred concert, which was to have taken place on Good 
Friday evening under his direction, has been postponed till 
Mayg. Haydn's ‘‘Passion Music”and Mendelssohn's ‘‘Hear 
my prayer” will be given. The Holman Company are adver- 
tised to give ‘“‘Oiivette,” on the 15th and 16th, for the first 
time here. \ FELIX. 


Utica, N. Y., April 15.—The Tabernacle singing class 
gave their second concert on the 8th and drewa large au- 
dience. It proved the finest local musical treat of the sea- 
son, Professor Apmadoc, whose efforts have been crowned 
with success in training this powerful class, feels a justifiable 
pride in the admirable manner in which the concert passed 
off. The following programme was presented: (Donizetti)— 
‘La Fille du Regiment”—‘‘The camp is my home;” (Balfe)— 
“Siege of Rochelle’—‘‘Vive Le Roi,” class; (Zundel)--male 
voices—‘'Columbia, dear fatherland,”’ double quartet; (Bish- 
op)—duo—'‘‘My Pretty Page,” Alice Jones, Apmadoc; 
(Emerson)—nocturne—‘‘The leaves in the garden mur- 
mered,” class; (Balfe)—serenade—‘‘Good night, beloved,” 
Anna Arnott; (Meyerbeer)—duo—‘'II Gueramento,” Eva 
Warren, Apmadoc; (Abt)—arranged—*'Carpe Diem;” (De 
Lisle)—Marseillaise—‘* Ye sons of freedom,” class; (Gumbert) 
—song—‘‘If on the meads,” Lillian Lewis; (Murray)—an- 
them, with duet and solo—‘‘Praise waiteth for thee,” Flor- 
ence Roberts, Emma Paddon, W. J. Paddon and class; 
(Torry)—valse—‘‘Song of Sorrento,” Eva Warren; (Emerson) 
—glee—‘‘Star of descending night,” class; (Macfarren)—ro- 
mance—‘‘Wouldst have my name?” Apmadoc; (Giavizi)— 
three-part song—‘‘Wake, wake, wake!" party of twelve; 
(Smart)—duo—‘'Can I sing, can you sing?’ Apmadoc, 
Edwin Broadbent; (Rossini)—‘*Maid of Judah”—‘‘A!] by the 
shady greenwood; (Barnby)—‘‘Harlech”—arranged, ‘‘Free- 
dom, God and Right.” Very beautiful Easter music is in 
rehearsal by the Trinity Church choir. The usual quartets 
and choruses will be given. This choir has been strength- 
ened by several new voices recently. The programme, 
which I will send you next week, contains several new selec- 
tions, including the *‘Hallelujah Chorus,” by Handel. Cal- 
vary Church choir will present unusually fine Easter music. 
One of Mozart's masses will be rendered by the choir of St. 
Joseph’s—Frances Kleespies singing the ‘‘Jubilate Deo” at 
the offertory; La Hache’s trio, ‘Veni Creator,” will be sung 
by Miss Kleespies and Messrs. Nelbach and Fisher. 

E. H. W. 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


ARBUCKLE.-—Lizzie Arbuckle, daughter of the well known 
cornetist, lately made her début in Steinway Hall. She made 
a favorable impression, displaying a voice that promises 
much when it shall have received a thorough training. 


AMBRE.—Mme. Ambre was last week prevented from as- 
suming, in Philadelphia, the title réle in Gounod’s opera 
‘Romeo et Juliette,” on account of sudden illness. She is 
the prima donna of the De Beauplan Grand French Opera 
Company. 

Botresini.—The King of Portugal has conferred on Signor 
Bottesini the Order of St. James. Bottesini is the greatest 
double bass player in the world. 


Gapsi.—Mme. Gabbi, a prima donna who has been quite 
successful in Havana, has been engaged by Mr. Mapleson. 
She is to appear with his company in London, after which 
she will come to New York next season. 

Ho.pen.—Albert J. Holden, organist of the late Dr. 
Chapin’s Church, gave a lecture recently on Wagner and his 
art mission. The subject matter was of interest, although a 
tendency to rhetoric prevailed. 

Kinc.—F red. King has been chosen principal tenor for the 
coming May Festival by the musical committee. 

Kinc.—Julia Rivé-King arrived in town last week from her 
long concert trip in the West. 

McDowELL.—Edward A. McDowell, a young New Yorker 


not yet twenty years of age, after playing in concert in Darm- 
stadt has been elected professor of the pianoforte in the 


Carl Heyman, and the German papers already praise his 
‘extraordinary individuality and advanced technique.” 
Mits.—S. B. Mills, the well known pianist, will not go to 
San Francisco, as reported some few weeks ago. More im- 
portant engagements keep him in and about the city. 
ScHUMANN.—Mme. Schumann, probably the best inter- 
preter of her husband’s works, has been warmly welcomed 
back to England by those interested in piano playing. 
Tower.—Mr. Tower, who was to have been one of the 
leading tenors at the approaching festival here, died last 
week suddenly in Boston. Mr. Tower, it will be remem- 
bered, appeared in the Philharmonic concerts this season. 








NEW MUSIC. 


{Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.) 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York City. 


1. The Spanish Serenade.............. A, M. W. Balfe. 

@. Gi Wreet Tee ree BO...nccccccccccee * ...-.F, Paolo Tosti. 
i ON MN EM Sei ccs scot ccovctescscece “*  ........Stephen Adams. 
4. Come to the Land of Peace...... (concerted piece).. Alfred G. Robyn. 
g» WeWS RARGOG sone. < sce. cecee oe cbs (sacred quartet)...J. E. Meyer. 

6 PR RE iidancsdactsntpavdescecd (anthem)......Wm. Dressler. 

7. Billy Taylor, old English ballad, arr. (piano).......Alfred Cellier. 
DH ice dcmsdscss. charesnestess os Laseiwee Harry Mayer. 

g. Columbia March.................00- + teebows P. S. Gilmore. 
i ES oh a acai ss oiaalialiaedl (violin and piano)..F. L. Morey. 


No. 1.—A pretty melody with a characteristic accompani_ 
ment, which can be sung by ordinary singers. It is cast in 
the popular vein, and is calculated to please the average 
audience. Compass, E to A—an eleventh. 

No. 2.—A well conceived ‘‘barcarolle,” the musician being 
evident throughout it. It does not suffer for lack of variety, 
whatever opinion may be held concerning the treatment of 
the words. It can be recommended to singers having cul- 
tivated taste, who will be able to produce with it a charming 
effect. Compass, D to F sharp—a major tenth. 

No. 7—Is like most other songs of its class—as music, of 
not much worth, but likely to become popular on account of 
the words. Of course, with such pieces, the interpretation 
is of great importance. Compass, C to F—an eleventh. 

No. 4—May be called a pleasing piece, without betraying 
the slightest shade of originality. It is evident from the 
errors in the “trio” and ‘‘quartet” parts that ‘‘part-writing” 
is not Mr. Robyn’s forte. In this respect the work shows a 
great lack of education or practice, or both. Octaves and 
fifths are not lacking. 

No. 5.—This quartet does credit to the composer, for the 
part-writing is much superior to that which is so often found 
in works of its class issued in this country. The ideas are 
comparatively weak, but a good performer will make it ac- 
ceptable to the majority of listeners. To quartet choirs it 
will prove at least interesting. 

No. 6—Makes quite an effective Easter anthem, albeit it is 
more or less commonplace with regard to its ideas. The 
tenor solo is very much like the melody in D flat in 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Marche Funébre.” Those choirs that wish a 
comparatively easy anthem, one that will be showy, should 
procure this. One or two passages might be improved. 

No. 7—Needs no further comment than that it will please 
all who hear it. A mistake in the hornpipe remains, The 
words are droll enough. 

No. §.—Comparatively easy and brilliant, but some of the 
harmonies are crude and do not follow each other well. Of 
course, the themes have but little originality, but the whole 
piece is playable and makes a fair study. 

No. 9.—Quite an effective march, the ‘‘trio” of which is 
based upon the melody of ‘‘Columbia.” It can be played 
by average pianists, and will commend itself to a numerous 
class of players and music lovers. Four errors remain un- 
corrected on page 2. The title page is graced with a portrait 
of Captain Thos, H. Cullen. 

No. ro—Exhibits taste and knowledge, and well performed 
would undoubtedly produce an agreeable effect. The 
changes, however, are too harsh for a cradle song, and the 
opening idea is not as well developed as it might have been. 
Mistakes have been left in the shape of needed naturals, 
flats, &c. -_ 
Ed. Schuberth & Co., New York City. 

1. Scéne et,Grande Polonaise Triomphale (violin)..... Isaac B. Poznanski. 
2. The Rat Charmer of Hamelin, potpourri (piano)...Chas. K&lling. 
No. 1.—In this extended work the composer has displayed 
many admirable qualities. The three first notes of the chief 
theme of the Polonaise have been handled in a masterly 
manner. They first appear in the ‘‘Scéne” as a sort of prepa- 
ration for what is to follow, so that when the Polonaise first 
bursts upon the hearer he feels himself already acquainted 
with it. The edition before us gives the violin obligato part, 
with the orchestral accompaniment arranged for the piano. 
Only a violinist of real ability can ever hope to play through 
the piece, but in the hands of such an one it can be made to 
produce a good effect. The accompaniment displays much 
judgment and care, as it is always made to be subordinate to 
the solo it is intended to help and heighten. Altogether the 
work is a rare one when compared with the average piece 
published in this country. Its typographical appearance 
does honor to the well known publishers. 





Conservatory of that place. Mr. McDowell is a pupil of 








No. 2.—This potpourri contains several of the favorite 





melodies from Mr. Neuendorff’s successful comic opera, 
although the arrangement might have been somewhat im- 
proved, and one or two passages omitted as ineffective and 
uninteresting on the piano. The piece will no doubt find 
favor with those pianists who like such adaptations. It is 
comparatively easy to play. 





ORGAN NOTES. 

[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 

... S. Clark, at the conference of organists and organ 
builders recently held in London, proposed ‘‘that straight 
pedals, neither radiated nor concave, but of ample dimen- 
sions, be adopted as the most generally convenient (not less 
than 2%).” Of course, habit and use will necessarily enter 
into every individual's expressed preference, and, therefore, 
the difficulty of obtaining the entire vote of organists upon 
any one system is not to be expected. Mr. Clark’s proposi- 
tion, no doubt, will universally prevail in the end, because 
it is the most natural method of making pedals, and because, 
as he says, that ‘it is impossible to play accurately on radi- 
ated pedals.” 

....The stereotyped voluntary is always begun by the 
player setting his foot firmly upon a certain pedal note and 
keeping it there for half a minute or so before the keys of 
the manual are touched. This commencement of a volun- 
tary is as inexplicable as the ‘‘dying fall” ending, lately 
proved to be so inane by Jas. Turpin, in his recent paper on 
‘‘Phrasing and Expression on the Organ,” read at the College 
of Organists, London. The force of habit and the power of 
imitation can only account for the prevalence of the ‘‘pedal 
note” beginning as of the ‘‘dying fall” ending, which truly 
are a couple of trivialties that should be banished, except in 
particular instances where a particular effect is aimed at. 
But force of habit is likely to prevail for some time yet. 

....What was wont to be a cause for complaint both to 
performers and listeners in old organs was the noise made 
by the pedals when rapid passages were executed. To a 
certain degree, this defect has been removed, and modern 
instruments (if made by reputable builders), never fail to ex- 
hibit superior skill in this particular respect. Many lovers 
of the organ and its musical literature have turned away 
from the finest performances half angry at the annoyance 
caused by a rickety pedal action, and have had their enjoy- 
ment materially lessened on its account. A venerable choir 
leader, who had indulged in a lengthened European tour, 
referring to the numerous opportunities he had had of hear- 
ing the best performers on the instrument, once said: ‘‘Il was 
so often annoyed. by the racket made by the pedals during 
the execution of difficult and rapid phrases, that I frequently 
left the building before the conclusion of the performance.” 
Like all other faults of mechanism, this one is almost a thing 
of the past. 

....-America has comparatively few concert-hall organs. 
In this respect even New York is lamentably deficient. Noi- 
withstanding that music in this country is se broadly culti- 
vated and deeply cherished, there are very few provincial 
cities that have a town hall with organ. England might weil 
be imitated with regard to organs and their fullest employ- 
ment, although, at present, it cannot be expected that city 

aldermen will appoint city organists and pay them out of the 
city treasury a fair compensation. Concert-hall organs 
should be the rule, not the rare exception. Aside from their 
use as solo instruments, no oratorio performance is com- 
plete without their aid, for grandeur of choral effect \is great- 
ly increased by their judicious employment. No strengthen- 
ing of the orchestral body can atone for the lack of the or- 
gan’s sustaining and filling-up qualities, a fact that is always 
demonstrated by every oratorio performance given minus its 
aid. As before remarked, the metropolis exhibits the mea- 
greness of America’s supply in this respect. The instrument 
in Chickering Hall is the only one that can be dignified by 
the title ‘‘concert-hall organ.” But even this is not in a hall 
owned by the city, and, therefore, must be considered asa 
half private arrangement. If the chief city of the Union is 
thus inadequately provided with regard to concert-hall or- 
gans, what must be the state of matters outside of it? The 
next fifth of this century will, no doubt, see great changes in 
this regard. The excellent organs in the music halls of 
Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit and Chicago, will, undoubtedly, 
act as a great incentive to action on the part of other cities, 
which must eventually go and do likewise. 








An Indignant Woman. 


To the Editor of The Musical and Dramatic Courier: 

DO not know who may be the musical critic for 

Tue Courier, but I am quite indignant at him. A week 
or two ago, in noticing a piece by a lady, he remarked: 
“This is very good for a lady.” Now, is not that too bad? 
Must a lady be forced, as George Eliot was, to write under 
cover of a masculine name in order to obtain a fair and im- 
partial hearing? Every writer ought to be judged according 
to his or her merit, and not sex. Such a little patronizing 
pat to women is amusing, too, when you consider the im- 
mense amount of musical traSh written by men. Oh! I'm 





very indignant. FELICIA, 





Tim OoOoOU RIZE. 














NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1881. 

HERE are indications already observable by those 

who choose to look around that the theatrical season 

of 1881-2 will be more largely devoted to the legitimate 
drama than any within the past three years. 


HIS is not due to the weariness of the public with re- 
T gard to the so called farce comedies and silly mu- 
sical trash and variety business, although that and the 
failure of a large number of frivolous and unworthy com- 
binations have undoubtedly prepared the public mind for 
a return to the stable and full-bodied drama. 

SPASMODIC effort toward a return to the really 
A worthy and instructive, the intellectual and profita- 
ble in dramatic affairs might have been made a year ago, 
and it would have been fruitless. Coming as it does at a 
time when the public is ready for a change there is little 


doubt that the present, or rather the future move, is des- 
tined to success. 


T seems to be one of the strange laws of nature that 
] reforms should be made through selfishness. The 
English Church owed its existence to the selfish desire of 
Henry VIII. to obtain a divorce. France owes her re- 
public to the bombast and desperation of her last em- 
peror. History is full of such examples. The movement 
toward the legitimate is due to the skill of one of the 
brightest young managers in the country, William Hay- 
den, and the equal ability in another direction and 
success of an actor, Thomas Keane, erst of Boston, and 
now a star who is contesting the honors of the Shake- 
spearean stage with such men as Booth, McCullough and 
Barrett. Keane this season has made an unexpected 
amount of money. A year ago he was only a stock 
actor, but is now one of the leading stars of the country. 
There are other excellent actors in the profession; why 
should they not go starring? 


N the absence of any convincing argument against 
| their doing so they are about to add their names to 
the list of American stars. As far as is known Fred B. 
Warde, Frank Mayo and W. E. Sheridan, all of them 
genuine actors and representatives of the very best type 
are about to compete at the head of their own companies 
with Mr. Keane and the big wigs of the stage. Louis 
James is more than suspected of following their example. 
Each of these gentlemen has not only his own style, but 
his own clientele among American playgoers, and this 
alone would be sufficient to direct attention to the subject 
of the legitimate. Competition will awaken partisanship; 
partisanship will breed interest; interest will make money 
and reward those who have adopted it, and by and by we 
may expect to observe as great a supply of tragedy and 
the other forms of the legitimate as we have had of farce, 
variety and spectacle, or even of “ Pinafore” and “ Oli- 


vette.” 

T is not impossible that the light of the amusement 
| millennium, of which Pastor Talmage has dreamed, 
when the deacon shall spout expurgated Shakespeare 
with the dominie’s good wife, and the theological student 
deal in a platitudinous “School for Scandal” with the 
latest fashionable lady candidate for baptism, has begun 
to dawn. There are evidences on hand of a thorough 
regeneration of dramatic methods, all in the way of ama- 
teur representations. The so called amateur associations, 
apparently formed for two closely connected purposes, 
namely, to give a few ambitious young persons a chance 
to take all the “fat” parts, and to give the one hundred odd 
paying members an opportunity to quarrel over the leav- 
vings of a cast, have nothing whatever to do with the mil- 
lennial dramatic change. These amateurs are profes- 
sionals beside the coming players. They can secure a 
professional stage manager; they deal in professional 
slang ; they know all about “floats ” and “ flies,” “drops,” 
“tormentors” and “practicable doors,” although the 
ghost never walks for them; they have learned all the 
little shades of difference in the value of parts if not of 
lines; they wear check suits and affect large hats and 
loud conversational tones according to sex, call one an- 





other “cully” and “nibs,” and can wrangle over a cast 
with all of the earnestness and ill-feeling that belong to 
the professional boards. What they lack principally is 
ability to act and the philosophy which accepts a fair 
criticism without rushing into ink to abuse the paper 
which has had the hardihood to deny them absolute per- 
fection in histrionic art. However, by comparison with 
the millennial amateur they are professionals. Those of 
whom we speak have the advantage that their old men 
are no older than their juveniles or walking ladies and 
gentlemen. It is the era of college performances which 
promises to usher in the period of the Sunday school 
drama. 


OR a century or so the college boys of Westminster 
have been required to play on “speech day” a Greek 
or Latin drama, ordinarily a comedy; but sometimes when 
the sixth form is more hopeful than usual a tragedy by 
“Eschylus or Euripides has been substituted. It is the 
dance that these young bears must perform before the 
vacation bun is handed them. In this country what is 
compulsory in England has been adopted, with modifica- 
tions, for pleasure and profit. Years ago the Yale Glee 
Club wandered around the United States singing their 
collection of unintelligible college songs for the benefit of 
their boat club fund. Their tour was voted a great suc- 
cess—so great that several other colleges have formed 
companies to travel this season. The list becomes for- 
midable. Harvard's students are getting up a tragic or- 
ganization to play the exceedingly novel tragedy of 
“(Edipus Tyrannus,” for home consumption probably, 
since Harvard, like the famous English “ Eleventh,” which 
“don’t darnce,” has reached the conclusion that it “don't 
amuse the vulgar.” The American public may, there- 
fore, be spared the infliction of witnessing the murder of 
poor Sophocles. Dartmouth, however, is going to play 
opera for the benefit of its base ball club, a proposition 
which will, doubtless, strike terror to the souls of 
Mapleson, De Beauplan, Hesse and Henderson. Yale 
will give concerts for the benefit of its boatclub. Prince- 
ton will follow the latest professional example and take a 
tour in a palace car, probably for the benefit of a poker 
club. There are a plenty of other colleges to hear from. 
In point of fact, the United States can proudly boast 
more colleges than any country in the world, and these 
are of an almost endless variety. If Yale and Harvard 
take up the concert and tragedy departments, Princeton 
finds it necessary to imitate the most ambitious of variety 
companies, and Dartmouth monopolizes opera, there are 
still the spectacular for Vassar, negro minstrelsy for Co- 
lumbia, and pantomime, burlesque and the “society” 
drama for the remaining thousand odd to choose from. 
But since these exhibitions must be given during term 
time, it is evident that somebody must fill the vacant 
classes, or else the colleges will be compelled to close. 
Perhaps it would not be a bad idea to recruit the stu- 
dents from the ranks of the professional players whose 
occupation will be gone. Such an exchange cannot but 
be beneficial to both parties. The college lads can learn 
quite as much of the humanities in singing and acting 
as in base ball and boating, and, perhaps, in studying 
the elementary branches some of our coming Keans and 
Forrests will not be wasting time. 








THE DIME MUSEUMS. 


O which particular department of a weekly paper de- 
1) voted tothe interests of music, the drama and trade, 
the subject of dime museums should be referred depends 
very largely upon the time of day, the day of the week, 
the month of the year. 

To the average mind the very mention of a dime mu- 
seum recalls a collection of curiosities whose actual ap- 
pearance peremptorily belies the various polychromatic 
exaggerations on the walls. Disappointment and dimes 
that the giver would fain recall are the most lasting im- 
pressions of the uninitiated who are asked for the plain 
truth. 

Not that the dime museum is necessarily a fraud. On 
the contrary, in general it is fair to assume that the visitor 
obtains his full money’s worth of entertainment and in- 
struction; for the reason that all of these institutions in 
New York and its vicinity in which “annexes” and 
“branches” are established, are all doing well. Some of 
them ought to succeed and some ought not. 

The original idea of a dime museum is as old as the 
circus, and may be regarded as the outgrowth of the his- 
toric “side show.” While the traveling “aggregation of 
wonders,” with its menagerie, its acrobats, clowns, tra- 
peze performers and others, is in winter quarters, the beasts 
are eating their heads off in profitless enjoyment of their 
rations, the men are in general looking out for future en- 
gagements, and the waxen and other collections might 
as well be turned to profitable account by being put on 





exhibition in the large cities. This is actually what has 
been done in the dime museum world. 

But, as might be anticipated, there must be extraordi- 
nary as well as staple curiosities. The learned pig is all 
very well, but even the astute Long Island hog-guesser 
will eventually weary of his scientific attainments and 
pray for some other form of wonder. Hence in their 
turn come extraordinary attractions—the St. Benoit 
twins, the two-headed calf, the tattooed Greek—all of 
which or whom are genuine and legitimate. But even 
they pall inturn. At length some bright, enterprising 
fellow avails himself of a topic of general interest, and 
secures from his European agent a Zulu chieftain, a Kaffir 
giant, or a South African “princess” and her attendants. 

In such living curiosities there is much to satisfy the 
public greed of information; but when this wholesome 
appetite is relieved with proffers of bogus wonders, it is 
not surprising that the public becomes distrustful. A 
few weeks ago a dramatic critic on one of the daily 
papers, who had spent several years in Natal and at the 
Cape, and was familiar with the various fafozs of the 
Kaffir language, paid a visit to a museum where certain 
Zulu chiefs were on exhibition. On entering the build- 
ing his ears were assailed by some most indubitable 
Kaffir comments upon a distinguished lady in the audi- 
ence. The journalist, recognizing his opportunity, greatly 
alarmed the entire’troupe by assuring them that Kaffir 
was one of the earliest studies of the adolescent Ameri- 
can and that even the police of New York understood 
it. Imagining from the purity of the speaker's dialect 
that such was really the case, the chiefs gave way to the 
wildest lamentations, and were only consoled when the 
joke was explained to them. 

Far other was the effect produced by the same ob- 
trusive linguist who presented himself unthinkingly in a 
dime museum in Brooklyn a few weeks ago. A Kaffir 
giant was on exhibition, and passing from one theatre to 
another he dropped in to exchange a few words with the 
lonely giant. On asking one of the attachés of the in- 
stitution for a glimpse of the giant, he was requested to 
explain his business with the African. Innocently enough, 
he said that he spoke the Kaffir language and would like 
to talk to the great representative of the race. His guide 
disappeared, and in a few minutes returned with the an- 
nouncement that the giant had gone home and that the 
show would shortly close. The journalist waited, and in 


fact in a few minutes the lights were extinguished. It 


was exactly a quarter to nine when he left, the place being 
then in darkness. His fatal knowledge of the Kaffir 
tongue had caused the management to forego two hours 
of their exhibition lest the giant should by a too fluent 
use of Milesian expletives “ give himself away.” 

With such vulgar frauds we have nothing to do. The 
world loves nothing so much as to be humbugged. This 
is as true of any other civilized people as our own, and 
has therefore no significance. 

But there are some features of the dime museum 
against which we protest with the utmost energy, and one 
of these is the baby show. In lieu of real savages or 
other attractions, certain managers originated a cat show 
to give local interest to their undertaking. That having 
worn itself out a dog show was advertised. Rats and 
mice ought to have followed, but they have little interest 
for ladies and children. The baby show was therefore 
advertised, and became an actual fact. 

In behalf of these exhibitions of infants there is posi- 
tively nothing to be urged. They are mainly to be relied 
upon as the best possible stimulants of ugly passions in 
the minds of moth¢rs and children, A prize baby, if it 
survives the treatment it is likely to receive, grows up 
under a frightful disadvantage. To be known as a baby 
who had been awarded a premium for good looks is to 
challenge instant and odious comparison. To be regarded 
as one who had not the remotest chance of a prize is to 
court perpetual ridicule which must sooner or later react 
upon individual character. Mothers, whose infants are 
spurned, give rein to their tempers and, being a prioré 
weak, vain and frivolous, are likely to bring their offspring 
up badly. The great baby shows of the past few years, 
which were doubtless as profitable to their projectors as 
they were unfair in their allotment of premiums, were at 
least given in spacious buildings, where the air was only 
partially tainted with the breath of admiring thousands. 
In the dime museum baby show, however, hundreds of 
people are admitted into along room certainly not more 
than ten feet high. The place is crowded, and between 
the heads of the spectators and the ceiling is only a space 
of four and one half feet. In five minutes, in an apart- 
ment of such dimensions thronged to its utmost capacity, 
the air becomes vitiated. In half an hour it is loaded 
with poison to every adult being in the house. The 
tender, helpless children who are put on exhibition to 
gratify the greed of a manager and the thoughtless pride 
of foolish mothers are exposed to every form and quality 
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of disease. It is to such wretched folly that the com- 
munity owes its hideous records of infant mortality. 

If the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren would only direct its attention to the prohibition of 
these baby shows, even at the cost of letting well grown 
youngsters earn an honest dollar by performances on the 
stage, it would be doing a merciful service, 








SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


...-A season of German comedy was opened at the Bos- 
ton Museum on Monday. 
...-Lotta will continue to perform at the Park Theatre in 
“Little Nell” during this week. 
...-Maggie Mitchell has brought out her new play, ‘‘Little 
Mother,” written by George Fuller. 
...-Mr. and Mrs, George S, Knight will begin a new en- 
gagement in this city in a few weeks. 
..-.John McCullough will begin his London season at the 
Drury Lane Theatre on Monday next. 
..»-Madame Janauschek will follow Fanny Davenport at 
the Park Theatre, Boston, on next Monday. 
..++The original ‘‘Hazel Kirke” Company is announced to 
appear at Haverly’s Niblo’s Theatre on May 2. 
.-+» The Volks family will make their appearance in Brook- 
lyn next week, under the management of Mr. Haverly. 
..+.Joseph Murphy reappeared at the Grand Opera House 
on Monday night in his popular Irish play, ‘‘Kerry Gow.” 

....Thirty French Lancers appear on horseback in a new 
play entitled ‘‘Branded,” at the Princess’ Theatre, London. 

....W. J. Florence writes that he has secured four new 
plays, and will sail for New York in July to arrange for his 
next season. 

....Fanny Davenport has decided not to produce her ver- 
sion of ‘‘La Princesse de Bagdad” in Boston during the cur- 
rent engagement there. 

....W. E. Sheridan last week played to good business in 
St. Louis, his répertoire consisting of ‘‘Louis XI.,” ‘‘Marble 
Heart” and ‘‘Richard III.” 

....The 450th performance of ‘‘Hazel Kirke,” at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre, will be given next Monday. A handsome 
souvenir is in preparation for the event, 

....Edward Harrigan has written a new comedy called 
‘The Mayor,” which will be the opening play at the new 
Theatre Comique, which is now building. 

...."*Fun on the Bristol” has proved amusing enough to 
attract large audiences to Haverly’s Theatre during the past 
week, It will be repeated for the present. 

....The Salsbury Troubadours will produce a new farcical 
and musical play next season, written for them by Clay M. 
Green, and to be known as ‘‘A Terrible Malady.” 

..--Smith and Mestayer’s Tourists opened last week at 
Baldwin’s Theat:e, San Francisco, and are said to have made 
a hit, the receipts of the first night beiny over $1,600. 

.++.‘'La Mascotte,” Audran’s comic opera, will be put on 
the boards of the Bijou Opera House at an early day, It is 
said to be as_ sprightly as any of its successful predecessors 
of the same school. 

....''The World” is popular at Wallack’s Theatre, and 
will probably hold the stage till the end of the season. The 
scenery inspires enthusiasm, and the play has become part 
of the town gossip. 

...Steele Mackaye’s drama, ‘‘Won at Last,” is well known 
and admired in this city; it was revived last evening at the 
Bijou Opera House, and Mr. Mackaye appeared in the char- 
acter of John Fleming. 

...-Giovanni Lepri, formerly ballet master in the Teatro 
de la Scala of Milan, has arrived in this city, and will direct 
the ballet in the spectacle, ‘‘Castles of Spain,” to be pro- 
duced shortly at Niblo’s. 

..--Tony Pastor and company during the present week 
will appear in Albany, Poughkeepsie, Paterson, Trenton 
and Newark. In the last named city they will give their first 
matinée. They are reported to be doing a very large tusi- 
ness, 

....Salvini’s farewell representations before his departure 
for Europe will take place at the Academy of Music on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday evenings, May g, 11 and 13, 
with a matinée on Saturday. He will appear in ‘‘Othello,” 
‘*The Gladiator” and ‘‘Macbeth.” 

...»Mrs, Charles E. Leland has leased the Albany Opera 
House for two years. Mrs. Leland has had a dramatic edu- 
cation and much stage experience. It is announced that the 
interior of the house is to be rearranged, the latest improve- 
ments in stage mechanism are to be reproduced and new 
Scenery prepared. 

....George Gayler, having received from Mrs. Barney 
Williams the drama of the ‘‘Connie Soogah,” will revive it 
for the season of 1881 and 1882. George Clarke, who is now 
playing at the Madison Square Theatre, will sustain the late 
Mr. Williams’ part of Corney McGrath, the jolly peddler, 
with all his original songs, dances, jigs, &c. 

....‘'Felicia” will be played for the last time at the Union 


her reappearance there on next Saturday night in ‘‘Camille.” 
On next Monday evening, an adaptation of Dumas’ drama, 
‘Monsieur Alphonse,” under the title of ‘‘Raymond,” will 
be produced, with a cast that wil] include Miss Morris, James 
O'Neil, F. De Belleville, W. J. Lemoyne, Effie Germon and 
Eva French. 

....‘‘'The Shaughraun” was revived on Monday night at 
Niblo’s Garden, and Dion Boucicault reappeared there in his 
famous part of Conn. The supporting cast was a competent 
one, and the play was put upon the stage with great care. 
Among those who took part in the performance was Miss 
Hannah E, Bailey, now Mrs. H. J. Sargent, a protégé of the 
late Edwin Forrest, and, according to common report, an ex- 
cellent actress, The ‘‘Shaughraun” is said by Mr. Bouci- 
cault to have been played to $1,500,000 since it was first 
produced. 

....William A. Warner, late manager of the Opera House 
at Louisville, Ky., has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Masonic Temple as well as superintendent of the 
building, by the Board of Directors. Mr. Warner’s long as- 
sociation with theatrical matters will bring business to the 
house and will give it the character of a theatre. New scen- 
ery, properties and modern appliances will make it quite a 
different looking place. Under Mr. Warner’s management 
it will be brought into a generous rivalry with other houses, 

.... William Luske has exerted himself at various times 
to inspire public interest in the performances given by well 
known Brooklyn societies like the Amaranth, Gilbert, and 
others equally favored and popular. In recognition of his 
services, these societies have tendered him a testimonial, 
which will take the shape of performances to occur at the 
Waverly Theatre, of which Mr. Luske is the manager, this 
evening. Robertson’s play, “School,” will be acted on this 
occasion 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BattimoreE, April 15.—Holliday Street—‘‘ Daniel Rochat” 
has been well rendered by the Union Square Company. 
John T. Raymond will follow in ‘*Fresh” on April 18. 
Ford’s—W. F, Cody, as Buffalo Bill, is underlined for 18th; 
John E. Owens in ‘‘ That Man from Cattaraugus,” 25th. 

T. L. B. 








BurFra.o, N. Y., April 15.—The Madison Square Theatre 
Company played ‘‘Hazel Kirke” for three nights and 
matinée to very large houses April 14, 15 and 16. J. W. 
Camer Company in ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,” 18th, one week; 
Wm. C. Mitchell’s Pleasure Party in ‘‘Our Goblins; or, Fun 
on the Rhine.” St, James’ Hall will have on April 18 G. R, 
Bunnell’s show, to remain two weeks; then home matters 
until May 6 and 7, when the San Francisco Minstrels ap- 
pear, followed by Bartholomew Equine Paradox on May 
g, for two nights. The arrivals at the Adelphi Variety Thea- 
tre for one week, April 18, are Daisy Kernell, the Dutch 
Mendels, Harry and Leonie, Lizzie Derious and George 
Derious, Fred. Huber and Kittie Allyne, McVickers and 
Saunders, Frank Jones and Alice Montague in their great 
four-act drama entitled ‘On the Brink; or, The Creole 
Slave,” supported by Julia Walcott, Geo. Barr, Ray Eveleth, 
Geo. Rushbridge, John Parkes and Louis Robie. 
L. 


N. K. 


Buruincron, Ia., April 14.—Haverly’s Original Colored 
Minstrels drew an immense house on evening of April 8 and 
gave a fine performance. The company is splendidly man- 
aged by W. H. Bishop, who handles this very large company 
with no difficulty. Hoey and Hardie’s ‘‘ Child of the State,” 
one of the best companies we ever had here, will appear 
again on next Monday, April 18. C. I. Krouse was in the 
city making necessary arrangements, Next Saturday, April 
16, Canfield, Rooker and Lamonte’s ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” 
Company will appear, Charlotte Thompson will also be 
here next week, and will draw a big house. Max. 


Cuicaco, April 13.—At Haverly’s Theatre Miss Ward’s 
romantic history as well as her excellent acting in a play 
never produced here before, have kept the house well filled 
with an appreciative audience. The benefit of Bliss Whita- 
ker, treasurer, and Fred Wallace, assistant treasurer of this 
theatre, last Sunday night was well attended, both gentlemen 
being favorites with the habitués of the house; another is to 
be given them next Sunday, for which the sale of tickets is 
already very large. Haverly is now in town; and the Mc- 
Vicker’s theatre project having fallen through, the *‘General” 
clings to his original project of giving Chicago something 
finer than has yet been seen in the way of theatres. On 
Monday night Sheridan opens an engagement in ‘‘ Louis XI.” 
At Hooley’s, Robson and Crane in their new play, despite 
adverse criticism, have been packing the house, so that ‘A, 
D. 1900” may be considered a financial success in Chicago, 
Hooley’s Theatre certainly has the advantage of situation. 
McVicker’s Theatre is doing an excellent business with the 
‘* Legion of Honor” combination. ‘‘Caralie” is announced 
in preparation, At the Grand Opera House, ‘‘ Billee Tay- 
lor” is doing so much better in its second week, that the en- 
gagement has been extended another week. This is a 
notable occurrence, as such events have been rare in Chicago 
this season. Sprague’s Olympic continues its good reports 
of the last two weeks, with Kelly and Ryan’s ‘* Bards of 


riety show that the south side has seen this winter. Next 
week, Snellbaker’s ‘‘ Majestics.” At the West Side Academy 
of Music, the week’s bill includes Andy and Annie Hughes, 
J. W. Ransone, Harry Woodson, Alice Bateman, and Willis 
Pickert in specialties; Wm. H. Rightmire, in his drama, 
‘*The Two Wanderers.” G. B. H. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., April 14.—Hoey and Hardie’s ‘Child of 
the State” Combination appeared at the Grand Opera House 
on the 11th to a very small audience. The very bad weather 
may account for the poor attendance. The company gave 
satisfaction, and, no doubt, a second visit would be more 
profitable. Thomas W. Keene and company appeared in 
Richard III. on the 12th to a crowded house. Henry W. 
French and company of Hindoos will appear to-morrow 
evening, Saturday afternoon and evening. The Bijou Thea- 
tre is well patronized this week and the performance is good. 
Harry Webber's ‘‘Nip and Tuck” party passed through the 
city this morning en route for Bluffton. The ‘‘Galley Slave” 
Combination is booked for the 21st at the Grand Opera House. 

MARK MARVIN, 


Gaessure, Ill., April 13.—‘‘Rip Van Winkle,” by Joe 
Jefferson, was played last night to a $900 house. Known 
first class talent always pays here. A. 


LANCASTER, Pa., April 15.—Manager John D. Mishler 
presented here on the 11th and 12th Hearne’s ‘Hearts of 
Hyer’s Sisters *‘Out of Bondage,” 
MET, 


Oak” to good business. 
14th and 15th, to fair houses. 





LouIsvILLE, Ky., April 14.—Opera House—J. Rial’s 
‘Humpty Dumpty” and Novelty Combination, for three 


nights and matinée, T. W. W. 


Lynn, Mass., April 14.—At Music Hall—Dion Boucicault 
appeared on April 11 in the ‘‘Shaughraun” to only a fair 
house. Mr. Boucicault gavea fine rendering to the character 
of Conn, but the support was not what it should have been. 
Aldrich & Parsloe w.ll present ‘‘My Partner” on the 23d. 

C. C. 


Mositg, Ala., April 11.—Salvini was announced to play 
here last Monday night, but failed because only $100 worth of 
tickets were sold. His manager, therefore, gave the city the 
go-by. Selina Fetter, the new Southern rival (?) of Mary 
Anderson, played here on Friday and Saturday nights of last 
I do not think she realized the expectations our 
M. 


week, 
people had formed of her. 


PitrspureG, Pa., April 14.—Haverly’s Mastodon Minstrels 
have been drawing large audiences at Library Hall, where 
they will continue the balance of this week. Annie Pixley, 
at the Opera House, is drawing very good houses. The 
Academy of Music closed April g for the season, to be 
opened in September, after being repaired. The Boston 
Ideal Company is booked for Library Hall, April 18. H. 





Quincy, Ill., April 12.—Baker and Farrin closed a very 
successful engagement of two nights and matinée at Opera 
House, April 8 and 9g, appearing in their new play, ‘‘The 
Emigrants.” Joe Jefferson, with avery poor support, at- 
tracted quite a large audience. at the Opera House, April 11, 
to witness him in his original Az. The attractions for this 
week will be Canfield, Booker & Lamont’s European Panto- 
mime Company; April 13, Tom Keene in ‘'Richard IIL, 
April 15, and the Troubadours in the ‘‘Brook,” April 16, 
John R. Rogers, manager of Baker & Farron, lefton Sunday 
for New York. He has just closed a five years’ contract with 
Minnie Palmer, and has made arrangements for her appear- 
ance, under his management, in a new piece, in most of the 
principal cities in the world. She will be supported by the 
prince of comedians, Mr. Price, now traveling with the Har- 
rison party. I, D. A. 


Francisco, Cal., April 6.—Theatrical matters are 
booming. Haverly’s Strategist Company is filling the Bush 
Street nightly. The Lingards doing the same at Baldwin’s, 
The Melville Opera Company have just returned from a very 
successful trip through the country, going as far East as Salt 
Lake. ‘‘The Tourists” are billed for the Baldwin next Mon- 
day (11th). ‘‘Billee Taylor” is in full rehearsal for the Cali- 
fornia by the Melville Troupe. At the Standard the Edouin 
Sparks Company is billed. The variety theatres are all 
doing well, and prospects are that managers will fill their 
empty coffers this season as successful as last season drained 
them, PIONEER, 





SAN 


STILLWATER, Minn., April 15.—Our new Grand Opera 
House is the finest in the State, is first-class in all its ap- 
pointments and has a seating capacity of 1,500. The fresco 
and scenic work is being done by Professor Arigoni, who is 
now at work on the drop curtain. The house will be opened 
by Salsbury’s Troubadours on May 11 in ‘‘Brook.” Haverly's 
Black Forty are booked for April 19, and Tony Denier’s 
‘“‘Humpty Dumpty” for June 23, both at Staple’s Opera Hall, 
A. Fredericks, manager. e Wi 


St. Pau, Minn., April 15.—Charlotte Thompson and 
troupe played under the management of the Allen Light 
Guards of this city, opening in ‘‘The Planter’s Wife” April 
4, “Camille” April 5, and by request ‘‘ Jane Eyre” for 








Square Theatre during this week, Clara Morris will make 





Yara” combination. It is by long odds the best paying va- 





matinée, playing to good business. J. H. Haverly’s ‘‘Widow 
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Bedott” Company, with Chas. B. Bishop as the Widow, 
amused good audiences April 7,8 and9. The event of the 
week opening April 11 has been the operatic season of the 
Strakosch and Hess Opera Company. Gross receipts for 
three nights and matinée, $4,000, They go to Minneapolis, 
April 14, 15 and 16; returning will give a grand evening 
concert on Easter Sunday. Gus Williams, in ‘‘Our German 
Senator,” April 18 and 19. Haverly’s Colored Minstrels are 
billed for April 20 and 21. B. 


Toronto, Ont., April 13.—Rena Malder in ‘Run to 
Earth” commenced on Monday athree nights’ engagement at 
the Grand, and has drawn very slim houses, but quite as large 
as either the drama or the representation deserves. The 
Royal has lately been occupied by sundry mesmerists and 
magicians, with orchestra chairs advertised at 35c., distribu- 
tion of presents, &c. This fine opera house has fallen into 
ill repute with our theatre goers, and receives a very small 
share of patronage. The management evidently started out 
at the beginning of the season with virtuous resolutions, and 
secured Mrs. Scott Siddons first, and the Rivé-King Concert 
Company subsequently for engagements. The former, al- 


though a great favorite here, had a cool reception, and the 
latter fared disastrously. 


FELIX. 


Urica, N. Y., April 15.—Dramatic items are very scarce 
this week; nothing to note but William C. Mitchell’s Pleas- 
ure Party in Gill’s reconstructed comedy, ‘* Our Goblins; or, 
Fun on the Rhine,” at Abercrombie’s Opera House on the 
13th. The various members of the company rendered the 
specialties satisfactorily to the large audience present. Dates 
ahead.at the above house are Haverly’s Mastodon Minstrels, 
April 19, and ‘Hazel Kirke” arst, E. H. W. 


Watersury, Conn., April 15.—Mrs. Scott-Siddons as 
Rosalind, in ‘‘As You Like It,” played to a fair house April 
The audience was very much disappointed in Mrs, Sid- 
dons. Steele Mackaye’s Combination in ‘‘Won at Last” 
came April 14th, to a small house, and gave a very enjoyable 
entertainment. The company is first-class, and it is to be re- 
gretted that it was not greeted with a full house. Hanshaw 
and Westendorf's ‘‘Ghost Show” still continues to draw large 
houses at Irving Hall, Next week Aldrich & Parsloe’s 


Combination will play ‘‘My Partner” at City Hall. 
BEVERLY. 
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Kate Claxton. 

Gite CLAXTON, whose portrait is given on the 

front page of Tue Courter this week, has occupied so 
prominent and enviable a position before the public for the 
past eight or nine years that it is barely necessary to do more 
than refer to her history. She was born in New Brunswick, 
N. J., and is the granddaughter of the Rev. Spencer Cone, 
who, after making a conspicuous mark upon the stage, aban- 
doned it later in life for the pulpit, where his well trained 
elocutionary powers made themselves speedily and effect- 
ively felt. Miss Claxton made her début in a small part 
about 1868, and was shortly afterward married to Dore Lyon, 
from whom she obtained a divorce some three or four years 
ago, when she was married to Charles Stevenson. This sec- 
ond union has proved almost ideally happy, and has been 
prosperous pecuniarily, since the partners have been able to 
travel together and have not been compelled to face the great 
bugbear of the profession in its combination form—separa- 
tion, 

Kate Claxton has been identified with one part, perhaps 
to the exclusion of others, although her repertory is by no 
means a narrow one. The réle of Louise in the ‘Two Or- 
phans” was intrusted to her when that superb melodrama 
was first brought out at the Union Square Theatre. In the 
splendid cast which Messrs. Shook & Palmer were able to 
lay before the public were Charles R. Thorne, Jr., Fanny 
Morant, Kitty Blanchard (now Mrs. McKee Rankin), F. F. 
Mackay, and the galaxy of artists which was then peerless. 
The Chevalier of Mr. Thorne, the Dame Frochard of Mrs. 
Wilkins, the Jacgues of McKee Rankin, and other characters 
were all so admirable that it was difficu’t to say which was 
the most impressive. The sympathies of the public, how. 
ever, were clearly with the blind girl, Zouise, and so admi- 
rably ‘was it played that Kate Claxton has ever since been 
more or less identified with it. She obtained the ownership 
of the piece, and subsequently elevated the character into a 
star part, supported by Mr. Stevenson in the réles of the 
Chevalier and Pierre. 

It will be remembered that she was playing her part in the 
‘‘Two Orphans” at the Brooklyn Theatre on the night of 
December 5, 1876, when the most terrible theatrical calamity 
in history occurred, She observed the tendency to panic in 
the parquet and orchestra circle, and, addressing the au- 
dience, drew their attention fora moment from contempla- 
tion of danger. This gave them time to think, and hence the 
lower part of the house was speedily emptied and in good 
order, whereas the dreadful sacrifice of life in the upper tiers 
might have been enacted below. Her own escape was made 
by a passage under the theatre to the box office. She had 
employed it to visit Mr. Rogers in the office during the wait 
previous to the fatal act, and fortunately knew the way. 

Her first appearance in Brooklyn at the Park Theatre after 
the fire was looked forward to by her with some forebodings, 
as tending, perhaps, to revive sad memories. The public of 
that city, however, neither forgot the fire nor the coolness 





and thoughtfulness of Miss Claxton, and thronged the house. 
It is understood that she will appear in a new play next 
season, 








Sunrise of the Drama in America. 
PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 


[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER.] 
BY ARLINGTON. 
No. V. 

T last William Hallam, manager of Goodman's 
Fields, failed, and his debts proved to be £5,000. 
There was no prospect of ever retrieving the lost fortune. 
He had a strong stock company, but the other theatres had 
five and six strong-leading actors in their stock. Hallam’s 
creditors were generous; they knew it was through no fault 
of his that the current of popular favor had forsaken the 
Goodman’s Fields, and they presented him with the ward- 
robe, clothes and scenes, The idea of organizing a company 
of players: fully equipped to visit the colonies was now fully 
decided upon. The first tragedian of the company was ap- 
plied to and asked if he wouid undertake the arduous task 
of going out to the colonies as advance agent to go direct to 
New York, taking care to avoid Jamaica and the Southern 
colonies, and to obtain the Governor’s permission to erect a 
building for their appearance; to obtain a license; advertise 

them, and make clear the way for their coming. 

All this was agreed upon, and in October, 1750, Robert 
Upton and his wife, also an actress, left London and sailed 
for the Hudson River. 

David Douglas and his company arrived in Jamaica; they 
soon established themselves in Moody’s Theatre and reigned 
supreme up to 1754. Mr. Douglas was a man of genteel 
birth, and bred to the law; he married a young lady member 
of Hallam’s company who gave great promise. She appeared 
as Portia in ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” Douglas then be- 
came a member of the Goodman's Fields company and re- 
mained so until Mr. Moody engaged him and his wife for the 
West Indies. Mr. Douglas assumed Mr. Moody’s place. 
took charge of the embarking players, and became manager 
of the theatre at Kingston. 

Upon the arrival of Robert Upton, the advance agent of 
William Hailam, he found the New York comedians at rest, 
and ‘‘the theatre in Nassau street” closed. He was pro- 
vided with a large sum of money which Mr. Hallam fondly 
anticipated would yield ample profit through this new specu- 
lation. But Mr. Upton made no effort to carry out his em- 
ployer’s design; he considered himself a free man, and ac- 
cordingly appropriated the funds to his own use. He seized 
this opportunity to display his own histrionic ability and, if 
possible, establish himself as manager in his newhome, Ac- 
cordingly, he collected together what he could get of Mr. 
Murray’s company and inaugurated a dramatic season—the 
second of the kind in this city. On December 23, 1751, Mr. 
Upton thus warned the inhabitants of his appearance in their 
midst : 

**By his Excellency’s Permission, on Thursday evening 
next (December 26), at the Theatre in Nassau street, will be 
presented by a new company of comedians, a Tragedy call’d 
‘Othello, Moore of Venice,’ to which will be added a Dra- 
matic Entertainment wrote by the celebrated Mr. Garrick 
called ‘Lethe.’” The same bill was advertised on Decem- 
ber 30. Here we have the latest London success brought 
over by Mr. Upton. ‘‘Lethe” was a dramatic satire written 
by David Garrick and produced at Goodman’s Fields in 
1745. It did not ‘‘take” in that part of London, and the 
piece was withdrawn. After being touched up by the author 
it was first acted in Drury Lane in 1748, It became popular, 
and held the boards for many years after. 

The piece consists only of a number of separate characters 
who, coming by Pluto’s permission to drink of the waters of 
forgetfulness, relate to Asop—who is appointed the distrib- 
utor of the waters—the several particulars which constitute 
the distinguishing parts of their several dispositions. Inthe 
execution of this design there was scope given for very keen 
and poignant satire on the reigning follies of that age. Gar- 
rick, during its first run, acted no less than three of the 
characters. While Mr. Upton produced the piece in New 
York, Mr. Garrick greatly altered the piece, and added a 
new character called Lord Chalkstone. 

John Tremain forsook the bench and glue pot and left off 
mending old chairs for good, and donned the trappings of 
the dusky Moor to the Desdemona of Miss Osborn. Mr. Up- 
ton himself played the réle of Jago, and in ‘‘Lethe” he played 
Garrick’s favorite parts of Zhe Drunken Man and Tattoo. 

Although performances were only advertised once a week, 
and sometimes not that often, two performances were given 
regularly every week, It was an old time custom that actors 
should play only twice a week. It was so decreed by the 
City Council of London, and for many years continued the 
custom. Mondays and Thursdays were the days for the play 
in New York. This second season was not a very flattering 
one to the actors. Business was slow; yet they strove as 
best they could. Mr. Upton freely used the funds intrusted 
to his care in forcing the season. He was more liberal in ad- 
vertising than his predecessor, and we find the Post Boy 
notices inserted with due regularity. January 6, 1752, the 
bill announced was Vanburgh and Cibber’s comedy, ‘‘The 
Provoked Husband; or, A Journey to London,” and as an 
after piece ‘‘Lethe.” Mr. Upton had several new plays to 





bring before the NewYork public, had he met with half the suc- 
eess he dreamed of, but his plans were greatly altered. Jan- 
uary 13 he gave intimation through the weekly paper that: 

‘This evening will be presented a Tragedy called the ‘Fair 
Penitent,’ to which will be added ‘The King and the Miller of 
Mansfield.’ Mr. Upton, to his great disappointment, not 
meeting with encouragement enough to support his company 
for the season, intends to shorten it by performing five or six 
plays only for benefits, and begins with his own on Monday, 
2oth inst. His play is a celebrated comedy called ‘Tunbridge 
Walks, or the Yeoman of Kent,’ his entertainment ‘ The 
Lying Valet,’ and, as hitherto encouragement has been little, 
he hopes the gentlemen and ladies will favor him that night. 

‘As Mr. Upton is an absolute stranger, if, in his applica- 
tion, he should have omitted any Gentleman or Lady’s house 
or Lodging, he humbly hopes they'll impute it to want of in- 
formation, not of respect.” Itis more than likely the next 
performance was the regular play for the weekly salaries. 
The next announcement was for January 23. 

‘*For the Benefit of Mr. Tremain, on Thursday evening 
next, will be acted the tragical ‘ History of King Richard the 
III,’ the part of Richard to be performed by Mr. Upton, 
to which, by particular Desire, will be added the farce of 
‘Lethe.’ Those Gentlemen and Ladies that please to favor 
this Benefit may be supplied with tickets at his Lodgings in 
Wyncoop street, near the Long Bridge, or at the Play House 
Door that night of Performance.” Then followed another 
regular performance, and January 27 was advertised for the 
benefit of ‘‘ Mr. Leigh.” 

‘* This evening will be acted a Comedy called ‘ The Bold 
Stroke for a Wife,’ to which will be added ‘The King and 
the Miller of Mansfield ;’ also on Wednesday, 29th instant, 
will be presented, for the benefit of Miss Osborn, the tragedy 
of ‘Othello, Moore of Venice,’ to which will be added a 
farce, called ‘The King and the Miller,’ ” 

Mr. Upton had not met with success, and he made arrange- 
ments to sail for London early in that spring. The regular 
appeal was made to the public on February 17, 1752, as fol- 
lows: 

“This evening ‘King Richard’ is played, with ‘Sir John 
Cockle at Court,’ for the benefit of the poor Widow Osborn; 
and, on Thursday evening next, being absolutely the last time 
of playing here, will be presented, for the benefit of Mrs. Upton, 
a tragedy never played here, called ‘Venice Preserved,’ and 
a farce called ‘Miss in Her Teens,’ with several entertain- 
ments of Music and Dancing between the acts. The com- 
pany assure the Public they are perfect, and hope to perform 
to satisfaction.” 

The assurances which they gave the public failed, however, 
to draw, and they announced once more their last perform- 
ance, on March 2, thus: 

‘The play for this night as usual, and on Wednesday, 4th, 
which will certainly be the last night of attempting to perform 
here—the vessel in which Mr. Upton goes sailing the latter 
part of the week—will be acted ‘The Fair Penitent’ and the 
‘Honest Yorkshireman.’ The part of Zavania to be at- 
tempted by Mrs. Tremain, and a farewell epilogue, adapted 
to the occasion, by Mr. Upton.” 

This closed the second season, in which Mr. Upton lost 
all the funds belonging to his employer. 

[To be Continued. ] 








....Steele Mackaye and his own company gave their first 
performance on Monday night at the Bijou Opera House, 
They appeared in ‘‘Won at Last,” a drama which has been 
frequently seen on our stage. When the curtain fell upon 
the third act the audience called out Mr. Mackaye, who was 
impersonating the leading character—John Fleming. In 
response to a second and a third recall and hearty applause, 
Mr. Mackaye said: ‘‘I felt that it was a proud moment in my 
life when I stood on the stage of the Madison Square Thea- 
tre to receive your kind applause, but this is a far prouder 
moment, because I am not standing anywhere, in any place, 
for which I may take the responsibility. ButI find here a 
revelation of good feeling toward me which makes it im- 
possible for me to respond fittingly. I can only say that I 
think I understand that you have appreciated my efforts, at 
least, to do what I could in my profession and in my chosen 
lire. Ican only say that I hope hereafter to do infinitely 
more to deserve the goodness and the kindness which you 
have shown to me to-night.” 

...-An audience that filled the Windsor Theatre from the 
orchestra to the topmust seats in the upper gallery assem- 
bled on Monday night, to witness the presentation, by the 
Gorsche-Hopper Company, of the new American play en- 
tiled ‘‘One Hundred Wives,” The managers report that 
3,600 people were present. The drama is well calculated to 
evoke all of the enthusiasm of which such a congregation is 
capable, and as each climax was reached the old-fashioned 
Bowery roar rang out with an earnestness that left no doubt 
concerning the reception of the piece. The cast included 
the ladies and gentlemen who recently appeared in their re- 
spective parts at Booth’s Theatre. Success was established 
on the descent of the first curtain. 

....Salvini was welcomed back to Boston on Monday even- 
ing by one of the largest audiences that have been seen at the 
Globe Theatre this season. He appeared in ‘‘Othello” and 
made another tremendous hit. He was recalled at the close of 
each act and enthusiastically applauded. The financial suc- 
cess of his supplementary engagement is already assured. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1881. 





NOTES AND ACTIONS. 
....Gabler still holds out against the Union. 
..++The Mechanical Orguinette Company is getting out a 

very handsome new catalogue. 

..-.Sohmer & Co, shipped several concert and baby grands 
to Montreal, Canada, last week. 

-Mr. Beardsley, of Beardsley & Harwood, of Boston, 
Mass., called at George Steck & Co,’s warerooms this week. 

..»+Catherine Reichenbach, dealer in ‘pianos and musical 
instruments, at Washington, D. C., has given a trust deed 
for $300. 

....Cary Brothers, of Providence, have been given the ex- 
clusive agency in Rhode Island for the Calenberg & Vaupel 
pianos. 

....-Monday last being Easter Monday and generally re- 
garded as a holiday by the Germans, most of the piano fac- 
tories in this city were closed. 

....Wm. Steinway received a letter this week from his 
agent in London complementing him very highly on some 
new upright pianos which had just arrived. 

....Harry Sanders, of Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore, will 
visit New York for the purpose of attending the May Festival 
and will also give Weber a large order for pianos. 

..++Nathan Ford, formerly with Story & Camp, at their St. 
Louis branch, visited New York during the past week to 
purchase pianos with which to open his new store at St. 
Paul, Minn. 

....-Among the visitors to Sohmer & Co.’s warerooms dur- 
ing the past week were: O. Kieselhorst, of St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. E. Pratt, of Hartford, Conn.; and George Lieberknecht, 
of Geneseo, Ill. 

....On Easter Monday a large crowd of workmen from 
various piano factories gathered at the corner of Twenty- 
second street and Third avenue, many of them partially in- 
toxicated. As the men working for Gabler came out from 
the factory they gathered around them with threatening dem- 
onstrations, The Union men on strike seem to be getting 
desperate, and there will likely be trouble before the week 
is ended. 

....Statistics of the commerce of the port of New York for 
nine months, July to March inclusive, of the current fiscal 
year, make the aggregate imports (exclusive of specie) $316,- 
372,750. against $311,594,500 same portion of the preceding 
fiscal year—and the aggregate exports (exclusive of specie), 

$315,531,250, against $280,694,750 in the corresponding nine 
months of 1879-80. The specie imports, in the designated 
period, were $83,221,200, against specie exports of $8,172,500. 

....In the way of export clearances of produce and mer- 
chandise from New York to foreign ports a fair aggregate 
has been reported for the week, thus keeping the total thus 
far in 1881 largely ahead of that for the same portions of 1880 
and of 1879. The past week's export clearances hence, ex- 
clusive of specie, reached a valuation of $7,163,250, against 
$7,545,350 same week in 1880, and $5,960, 300 the correspond- 
ing week of 1879. The aggregate since January 1 is up to 
$107,146,000, against $92,631,900 same period last year, and 
$84,807,700 in 1879. 


Boston Notes. 
OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 
Boston, Mass., April 18, 1881. 
RADE among the music dealers during the past 
T week has been only moderate, on account of the bad 
weather, but with the return of pleasant skies more activity 
is looked for all around. 

Musical matters, however, are at a high ebb, so far as at- 
tractions are concerned, and, what with the brilliant mirror 
held up to nature at the city theatres and the charming réper- 
toires of the opera and the concert-room, our citizens have 
experienced a great treat in those things which successfully 
cater to the taste esthetic and beautiful. 

In the dramatic line we have had Boucicault’s drama of 
‘Jeannie Deans” at the Museum; at the Park, Fanny Daven- 
port, one of the most popular of American “‘stars,” has been 
playing a brilliant engagement; at the Globe the Vokes 
Family have afforded capital amusement to crowded houses; 
at the Howard,. Tony Pastor, with a newly organized com- 
pany, has maintained his old fame as a public entertainer; at 
the Boylston ‘‘Variety” has been presented in its usual 
phases, and the other theatres have each produced their 
specialties, the Gaiety having given, for the first time in this 
country, Audran’s ‘‘The Mascot,” the present reigning suc- 


[FROM 


has been put on the stage in a magnificent style, and its per- 
formance seems to have realized the public demand for some- 
thing like a really good light opera. The cast includes 
twenty-six numbers in three acts; hence the r6le of the or- 
chestration is an unusually attractive one. ‘The Mascot,” 
it is unnecessary to add, has afforded the musical public of 
this city much enjoyment. 

The return of the Mapleson Opera Company has been 
heartily welcomed. The advance sale of seats for it at the 
Boston has been almost unprecedented. The répertoire has 
been an attractive one, including standard works of marked 
merit. The casts included Mme. Gerster, Annie Cary, Sig- 
nor Ravelli, and Signor Del Puente in the leading réles. 
Rice’s Surprise Party followed the Italian opera at the Boston 
Theatre. 

The Handel and Hayden Society gave Bach’s ‘* Passion” 
music on Good Friday evening. In addition to the usual 
large chorus and orchestra, distinguished soloists were en- 
gaged, including Annie Louise Cary, Edith Abell, Mrs. E. 
Humphrey-Allen, Wm. J. Winch, John F, Winch, and Georg 
Henschel. On Easter Sunday the same society produced 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ St. Paul,” with a largely augmented or- 
chestra and chorus boys. The occasion was a rare one to 
lovers of choice music. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s concerts, now being 
arranged for next winter, promise to mark a great advance 
in the way of popularizing masterful music. The member- 
ship of the orchestra is nearly completed, and every member 
is bound bya formal contract, meaning all that the word 
business implies. Mr. Henschel’s plans appear to be com- 
prehensive, and he fully appreciates all the chances incident 
to such an undertaking. The programmes will probably in- 
clude the presentation, in regular order, of the nine great 
symphonies of Beethoven, alternating with novelties partak- 
ing of the lighter orchestral music. It is believed that the 
new Boston Symphony Orchestra organizations will also 
create an esprit du corps among our mu icians. The scale of 
prices for next winter's concerts will be of the popular kind, 
as the Symphony Orchestra has a good backing. 

It is understood that at the close of his season, June 5, 
Denman Thompson will return to his home in Swansea, N. 
H., where he will pass the summer. 

M. De Beauplan’s French Opera Company plays an en- 
gagement at the Buston Theatre next month. 

The stores are flooded with new music, good, bad, and in- 
different. At Oliver Ditson & Co.’s one can find sheet music 
by the cord. The stock of goods here is wonderful; and the 
house has extensive business relations with all parts of the 
country. 

The trade in musical instruments presents no new or spe- 
cial features. All the leading houses appear to have about 
as much as they can attend to conveniently; trade is reported 
good for the season. The recent bad weather has materially 
interfered with the jobbing trade. 

A portion of the large brick building at the corner of 
Charles and Cambridge streets, formerly occupied by Mason 
& Hamlin, is now occupied by Hutchins & Co., manufactur- 
ers of organettes. 

The major part of the retail music trade is now concen- 
trated on Washington street, between Broomfield and Essex 
streets. VIGIL. 








Chicago Trade Notes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Western Orrice Lockwoop Press, No. 8 Lakssipe BuiLpinGs, 
Cuicaco, IIL, April 13, 1881. t 


INCE my last writing the elements have been at war 
again, as a result of which Chicago was treated to 
another snow storm yesterday; but peace has been once more 
proclaimed, aud the April heavens are smiling down to- 
day upon our filthy streets. 
Lewis & Newell, managers of the Chicago Music Com- 
pany, report their wholesale trade as growing rapidly. They 
claim to have the best stock of music in the West, holding 
for the West the position occupied by Schuberth & Co. in the 
East. They cater tothe esthetic trade especially, and their 
professional business is large. It is their object to keep con- 
stantly adding to their already fine facilities. Among their 
most successful new music I may mention ‘ Trois Mor- 
ceaux,” by J. de Zielinski—a fine triplet of characteristic 
movements. They also announce the appearance shortly of 
fourteen easy, first-class pieces for piano pupils, by Angelo 
de Prosse. These pieces are of real merit—something un- 
common in pieces of their class, and are intended, like 
Heller’s minor pieces, to educate the taste as well as the 
fingers of the pupil. 
W. W. Kimball, recently home from his Southern jaunt, 
has bought a jewel in the shape of ‘‘Little Fred,” the famous 
trotter—record, 2:20. He expects henceforth to ‘‘scoop the 
boys” upon the road as well as his competitors in the trade. 
Julius Bauer is busy as ever, and intends to make some 
tasteful improvements in his store front. 
Geo. C, Pearson, 22 North Pennsylvania street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has one of the finest trades in the city. His 
store being in the business centre of the city, catches a large 
percentage of the retail trade, while he makes quite a busi- 
ness of supplying goods to small agencies throughout the 
State. He handles the Woodward & Brown, C. Kurtzmann 
and Guild, Church & Co, pianos, together with the Geo. 





cess in Paris in the line of opéracomique., ‘‘The Mascot” 


Woods & Co., Faber and Sterling organs. Mr. Pearson 





learned the business in Pittsburg, where he was connected 
with Charlotte Blume’s music house for nearly ten years. 
He started for himself in Indianapolis during 1875, and has 
prospered, as his experience and enterprise deserve. 


G. B. H. 





Utica Trade Notes. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
Utica, April 15. 188t. 
HE following letter was received by Mr. Bucking- 
ham, of this place, unsolicited, and will attract attention, 
as the writer is well known to the musical world: 


My Dear Mr. BuckincHam. 

A good pianoforte is no novelty nowadays, Even the backwoods are 
full of them, one might almost say. Butan instrument gifted, so tospegk, 
with tones so truly musical, so pure, and yet so powerful as those belong- 
ing to the Buckingham pianos, which I listened to for the first time to-day, 
is indeed a surprise. Whatever the secret of their mechanism may be, 
your pianos certainly possess a quality of tone such as I have never before 
discovered in any other instruments of the “grand” class. It has body 
and depth to a degree unusualin an “upright” pattern; and what is even 
more noteworthy, the absolute musical character of the scale is sustained 
under the application of powerful percussion. In your method of string- 
ing, you have apparently discovered a simple means of enlarging the tone 
without impairing its quality. 1 sincerely congratulate you upon the suc- 
cessof your skill and ingenuity in the manufacture of these model instru- 
ments, and trust that ‘no pent-up Utica’’ will contine the reputation that 
must surely follow from their introduction to the artist world. Yours 
truly, Paut F. NicHoison, 

Business with the music dealers here is reported only fair 
as to both instruments and sheet music. E. H. W. 

The Modern Pianoforte. 
By S. AUSTEN PEARCE, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
[Continued.} 

F we compare the vibrations of the violin, set up by 
the comparatively gentle friction of the bow, with those of a 
pianoforte soundboard violently trembling in response to strong 
percussive accents, and the multitudinousand continuous vibra- 
tions of long, thick metallic strings, it is at once evident that they 
are of a more extraordinary nature. Great discrimination was 
used in.the selection of the wood from the spruce trees of the 
Northern forests; many experiments were made to discover 
which way the grain of the wood should be disposed, and in 
what manner the soundboard should be compelled to receive 
and transmit impressions without fear of such derangements 
as should lead to a state of paralysis. To make it act most 
energetically the fibres were permanently compressed longitud- 
inally, as ina vise, up to a certain point, similar to the strings, 
which, as we have just now seen, give forth tones of most sat- 
isfactory quality when stretched to the verge of breaking. There 
is a readily found precise limit to this compression, after which 
the tones become hard and thin in quality. The soundboard 
is now also slightly curved, forced upward or made convex 
that it may resist the downward pressure of the bridge that 
holds the strings slightly elevated from their level, to secure a 
complete and intimate communion for the transmission of vi- 
brations. It is clear that, if, from any cause, a soundboard 
should become concave, or loose at any of the sides, serious 
consequences would ensue. Considerations such as these 
sufficiently prove that the attainment of a perfect harmony 
among the parts, to resist successfully external influences, was 

no slight undertaking. 

The American pianoforte has, however, attained a constitu- 
tion that will endure dryness, cold, and even furnace heat, but 
succumbs to excessive dampness. A good instrument, dried 
to the utmost, rapidly absorbs moisture. The well fitted parts, 
having no room to swell, then become rigidly bound together, 
and thus the action is destroyed. It would therefure suffer if 
placed in a room having no sub-cellar, under which water 
courses might be formed after rains. An inferior instrument 
made with damp materials and kept damp by judicious sprink- 
ling, ostensibly to allay dust, might thus successfully compete 
with a good instrument during an ordinary public exhibition, 
although it would soon prove worthless. 

Varnish is now used for soundboards and cases, both here 
and in England. 

The constitution of the English pianoforte enables it to bear 
the English climate, in which the humidity is more uniform. 
When brought here it breaks down. But even the American 
pianoforte can only to a certain extent bear the trials from cli- 
matal changes to which it is subjected, and for a very limited 
space of time in some parts of the States, as, for instance, the 
Rocky Mountains. If a good instrument, made with native 
woods, seasoned for two years in the open air, and kiln-dried 
for three months at 130° Fahr., be removed in winter, while the 
thermometer is at zero, and placed in a heated concert room, 
the sudden rise in the temperature, causing dampness, would 
affect the glue as well as the wood-work. But when organic 
derangements are not caused, a host of minor ailments set in 
which impair and gradually destroy a pianoforte. The metals 
corrode, the strings break, the pins holding the wires relax their 
hold, and then turn round (in inferior instruments), the felt on 
the hammers becomes worn, the damper actions rattle, the var- 
ious centres loosen, the hammers (that deliver the blows before 
the key is fully down, and then immediately retire from the 
string, to allow it to vibrate and take up such a position as to 
deliver a number of consecutive blows with rapidity) may act 
with irregularity, or without the requisite vigor, and moths 
may attack the felt and cloth. Although many of such ail- 
ments yield to treatment, yet they are unmistakable signs of 








general decay. In forming an estimate, however, of the lon- 
’ 
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gevity of a pianoforte, one should reflect on his growing insus- 
ceptibility to sensuous impressions, and not institute compar- 
isons with newer instruments of greatly enhanced capabilities. 
It is well also to point out that sometimes articles of furniture, 
free to vibrate, will do so in sympathy with certain notes of the 
instrument, and thus make a supposed defect. Articles, such 
as a stiletto ina metal sheath, or a glass globe on a gasalier, 
are not readily detected in the act of responding. 

On comparing pianofortes by various makers it is well also 
to bear in mind the special peculiarities of each. The makers 
of the Erard piano desire to produce a brilliant, ringing effect, 
and do not destroy the numerous, tingling overtones which 
succeed the cessation of their primaries. Sensitive artists, 
who desire an achromatic quality, object to these, although 
they are intended to add a kind of harmonic halo or lustre to 
the general tone, which in a crowded drawing-room might 
appear dull and lifeless—wanting in radiance and animation. 
The Broadwood makers strive for the formation of a full, 
organ-like tone. The Collards are successful in obtaining 
flute-like and liquid tones, which in the treble are remarkably 
sweet The German pianofortes are generally 
rough and unfinished in mechanical details when compared 
with the French, although the tones are stronger. 


and dulcet. 


Yet neither bear comparison with those of America. These 
also, among themselves, present marked characteristics. One 
maker prides himself on the magnitude and power of his in- 
struments, and their fitness to be employed with the orchestra 
in Jarge halls; another on the delicacy and extreme purity of 
the tone, which he deems can only be attained from instru- 
ments intended for the drawing-room or halls of moderate 
size; a third may try to obtain a ‘“‘ traveling power,” which 
quality is so markedly deficient in many upright pianos and 
in free-reed organs, as compared with grand pianofortes and 
pip@«rgans, that always sound better when at some distance. 
Great attention is always paid to the material and form of the 
hammer, which is found to produce the best tone when 
covered with soft felt, made of the wool of the merino sheep. 
This Saxony wool is worked here by Germans, Great care 
is also paid to the spinning of the covered wires, and the con- 
sistency of all the others to avoid defects that would lead to 
beats, and deceive the tuner. 

Much experience and practical skill are required in the de 
signing of the scales, or elaborate balancing of length, weight, 
*hickness, material, and tension of the strings, to secure uni- 
formity from bass to treble, while conforming to a given 
length of case, although the design may be planned in ac- 
cordance with the mathematical theories of stretched strings. 
rhen, again, the point where the blow is to be delivered is 
carefully chosen, that objectionable nodes may be destroyed. 
For the same reason wedge-like dampers are employed to 
check vibrations, and are made to act at a point where subse- 
quent dissonant overtones may be rendered impossible. For 
the want of this last precaution, an otherwise valuable up- 
right pianoforte, by a prominent firm of Germany, was pro- 
nounced a failure in London, some years ago. On striking 
any one of the bass notes, and then raising the key, after a 





short interval of silence, the harmonic seventh was generated; 
and this was no weak, vanishing tone, but a strong, contin- | 
uous sound resembling that of a musical glass. 

On studying the detailed accounts of new patents for in | 
provements—real or imaginary—on comparing the statements | 
of rival makers, or on being persistently contradicted by in- 
terested experts, one learns the difficulty of forming an opin- | 
ion on points at issue, having reference to the advantages gain- 
ed by alterations in the mode of constructing pianofortes. It 
demands considerable special knowledge even to fully com- 
prehend these points. One should carefully avoid expressing 
opinions that might tend to affect values, and be content with 
the reflection that the public at large is well enough informed 
to know that only those firms possessing the requisite capital, 
intelligence, and experience, can produce an intrinsically val- 
uable instrument. Cheaply made pianofortes are mostly sold 
to ignorant persons, living far from the great centres of civil- 
ization, 

It will be found interesting to notice some of the facts learn- 
ed by those who have conducted experiments in the hope of 
improving the pianoforte, for many of these are somewhat pe- 
culiar and contrary to general anticipation. Thus: Chladni’s 
figures are not formed by sand strewed on the sounding board; 


nor does the sand travel from the point where the shocks or | 


impulses are imparted to this vibrating body, but collects at 
this very point, namely, close to the bridge. Again, no diffi- 
culty is experienced by ‘‘interference,” when two or three 
strings tuned in perfect unison vibrate side by side; nor from 
overstringing the bass wires. The fitting together of trough 
and crest of sound waves—the coincidence of the ‘‘ swing” 
and the ‘‘swang,” which cancels both, and forms the hyper- 
bolic curve of silence on the outer broad side of each prong of 
a tuning fork, is a phenomenon that does not appear in any 
portion of the scale. Nor does that which is termed ‘ sym- 
pathy,” that occurs when two organ pipes stand too near each 
other, require consideration from the designer of a pianoforte. 
The addition of a second string, far from destroying the vibra- 
tions of the first, or even interfering with them, more than 
doubles the power of the tone. A single string gives forth a 
comparatively insignificant and feeble note. When three 
strings are used, the third does not add half as much again, a 
fourth string adds still less in proportion, and, judging from 
the quality of the tone produced, seems to require an entirely 





new design. [To be Continued. ] 


The Musical Instrument Trade in New York City. 


(Continued.] 


OLLOWING is a continuation of the list of mu- 
sical instrument dealers in New York city: 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 


1860-61.—Ambler, Samuel M., 88 Walker. 
Barberie & Bloomfield, 157 Baxter and 173 Grand. 
Bergin, Rudolph, 263 West Fifty-first. 
Boardman, Gray & Co., 489 Broadway. 
Brainard, James, 73 East Twenty-second. 
Brautigam, Adam, 47 Amity. 
Chaplain, Antoine, 173 Prince. 
Davies, Julian G., 6 Astor place. 
Dittrich, Herman, 92 Crosby. 
Driggs Piano Company, 543 Broadway and 26 Wooster. 
Edney, James M., 147 Chambers. 
Firth, Thaddeus, 700 Broadway. 
Fox, John C., & Co., 129 Hast Twenty-second. 
Goetz & Co., 157 East Twenty-fifth. 
Gross, Jacob, 175 Prince. 
Haines Brothers, 626 Broadway. 
Hall, Theodore, rear 188 Spring. 
Hoffman, Theodore, & Co., 161 Mercer. 
Jones, Isaac F., 52 Ann. 
Judson & Munger, 626 Broadway. 
Kompff, Philip, 204 Third avenue. 
Kanouse, Abram A., 435 Broadway. 
Light & Bradburys, 421 Broome. 
Lindeman, William, & Sons, 636 Broadway and 171 Mercer. 
Mixsell, A. & P., 274 Thompson, manufacturers of the new style 
patent parlor grand pianoforte. 
Neilson, Jason, Jr., 177 Prince. 
Peck, David T., & Co., 106 West Twenty-ninth. 
Pelton, J. M., 841 Broadway. 
Pleslin, William, 56 Troy. 
Raven, Bacon & Co., 135 Grand and 149 Baxter. 
Rogers, Charles H., foot East ‘i‘wenty-fifth. 
Roz, Theodore, 127 Elm and 4 Astor place 
Schuetze, Ignaz C., 384 Broome. 
Soebbler & Schmidt, 423 Broome. 
Spanger, John P., 173 Prince. 
Stech & Grupe, 105 East Twelfth. 
Stodart & Morris, 506 Broadway. 
Taylor & Dupuy, 208 Sullivan. 
Van Riper, James, 178 Wooster. 
Vienot, Louis, 127 East Twenty-second. 
Warner, J. F., & Co., 635 Broadway. 


PIANO KEY MAKERS. 


Eckert, Francis, 16 Amity place. 
Rautenhaus, Joseph, rear 208 Sullivan. 
Schneider, Nicholas, rear 59 Spring. 
PIANO ACTION MAKERS. 
Haines, Alfred, 114 East Fourteenth. 
Hevler, Martin, 125 Worth. 
Roth, Frederick, 96 Walker. 
Smith, David, 16 Amity place. 
Syverson, Ole, 114 East Fourteenth. 
PIANO LEG MAKERS, 
Mort, Jacob, 203 West Thirty-eighth. 
PIANO STOOL MAKERS. 
White & Kraft, 39 Greene. 
PIANO AND HARP STRINGS. 


Howe, Michael, rear 127 East Twenty-sixth. 

Reinworth, Charles, 26 Walker. 

Trodorf, Abner, rear 71 Greene. 
PIANOFORTE HARDWARE. 


Dieterichs, Frederick, 241 East Twelfth. 

Princé, Kimbal, near 169 Centre. 

Thorp, A. and T, S., & Co., 163 William. 
MELODEONS. 


Carhart, Needham & Co., 97 East Twenty-third. 
Edney, James M., 147 Chambers. 
Vanoechslen & Ducker, 618 Broadway. 


ORGAN BUILDERS. 


Englefield, Francis X., 197 Chrystie. 
Ruth, Xavier, 28 Canal. 
Stuart, L. U., 99 East Houston. 
Taylor, Henry S., New Bowery, corner Oliver. 

MUSIC PRINTERS. 

1865-66.—Burton, James R., 7 Liberty. 
Coates, Howard E., rear 10 Cortlandt. 
Hewitt, Frederick F., 301 Broadway. 
Peters, Henry, 43 Dey. 
MUSIC STORE. 

Bacon, Charles E., 543 Broadway. 
Beer & Schirmer, 701 Broadway. 
Davis, Thomas L., 481 Sixth avenue. 
Firth, Son & Co., 563 Broadway, 
McCartie & Dennis, 178 Sixth avenue. 
Petshaw, Mark, 301 Fourth avenue. 
Pond, William A., & Co., 547 Broadway. 
Wundermann, Philip A., 824 Broadway. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS. 


Bernhardt, E., 163 Second. 

Berton, Ferdinand, 3 Laurens. 

Brown, Francis S., rear 97 Forsyth. 

Coon, Oscar, 52 John. 

Dobson, Henry C., 681 Broadway. 

Koppe, John, 33 Crosby. 

Martin, C. F., 581 Broadway. 

Martin, C. F. (guitars), wholesale depot at C. A. Zoebisch & 
Sons, 163 William. 

Pfaff, Christian C., 44 Stanton. 

Pfaff, Frederick, 135 Third. 

Rosenberger, Charles, 165 Avenue A. 

Saenger, Jonas, 165 Essex. 

Sempf & Ottes, 209 Grand. 

Slater, Moses, 538 Broadway. 

Stratton, John F., 538 Broadway. 

Woehr, Frederick, 125 Worth. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT IMPORTERS, 


Foote, J. H., successor to Stratton & Foote, 3: Maiden lane. 
Hess, Daniel, 19 Maiden lane. 
Sonntag & Begs, 154 Maiden lane. 


MELODEONS. 
1865-66.—Mason & Hamlin, 596 Broadway. 
Ott, Siberia, 748 Broadway. 
ORGAN BUILDERS. 
Jardine, George, & Son, 100 White. 
Mandeville & Riley, 187 West Twenty-first. 
Mason & Hamlin, 596 Broadway” 
Mills, Alexander, 106 Worth. 
Odell, J. H. & C. S., 165 Seventh avenue. 
Williams, Theodore, 187 East Twenty-ninth. 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS. 
Bailey, H. E., & Co., 579 Broadway. 
Beck, Charles, 116 West Thirty-fifth. 
Behning, Henry, 196 West Houston. 
Betts, Charles J., 4 Leroy place. 
Bloomfield, Edward, rear 29 King. 
Blume, Frederick, 208 Broadway. 
Boedicker, John D., 84 East Twenty-eighth. 
Bradbury, Wm. B., 427 Broome and 116 Elizabeth. 
Bristow & Hardenbrook, 147 Tenth. 
Calenberg & Vaupel, 99 Bleecker, 133 Essex and 136 Ludlow. 
Chambers, Samuel J., 739 Broadway. 
Chambers & Gabler, 14 Sixth and 108 East Twenty-fifth. 
Cummings & Jennys, 726 Broadway and 156 East Twenty-first. 
Decker Brothers, 91 Bleecker. 
Dingle, John W., 102 Elm. 
Drucker, Sigmund, 242 Second avenue. 
a a Hugo, 114 East Fourteenth; apparently with Ernst Gab- 
er. . 
Geilfuss, I.ouis, 152 Fourth avenue. 
Grovesteen & Co., 499 Broadway. 
Grupe & Kindt, 20 Sixth. 
Hale, Joseph P., 478 Broadway. 
Hardmann, Hugh, 120 Amity. 
Hausmann, Christian, Broome, East. 
Hintz, Adolph, 393 East Fourth. 
Hoffman & Stuchler, 78 Barrow. 
Holder, Thomas W., roo and rear 108 Spring. 
Ihiseng Sons, 103 East Thirty-third. 
Ihne & Son, 79 Third avenue. 
lisley, F. I. & Co., 430 Broome. 
Knouff, Frederick, 228 Third avenue. 
Kohnle, Joseph, 173 Prince. 
Kompff, Philip, 162 Third avenue. 
Kraushaar & Co., 19 West Houston. 
Kroeger, Bernard, 156 West Twenty-seventh. 
Larsen, Halvon, 40 West 18th. 
Lighte, F. C., & Co., 421 Broome. 
Luther, John F., 349 Broome, 
Manner, George C., 481 Broadway and 48 Mercer. 
Marschall & Mittauer, 88 Walker and 102 Elm. 
Minot & Son, 16 Leroy place. 
Mixsell & Co., 12 West Fourth, 92 East Thirteenth and 117 East 
Nineteenth. 
Neilson Brothers, rear 112 Macdougal. 
Nitschke, Frederick W., 139 East Twenty-eighth. 
Norveseen, Conrad, 71 East Twenty-second. 
Nunns, Robert, 58: Broadway. 
Saxe, George G., 37 Park row. 
Steck, George, & Co., 113 Walker. 
Steedman, James, 108 West Fifteenth. 
Teufel, Joseph, 100 Centre. 
Thorne & Ombler, 455 Broome and rear 40 Thompson. 
United Pianoforte Makers, 84 Walker. 
Vinton & Son, 108 East Twenty-fifth. 
PIANOFORTE IRON FRAMES. 
Shriver, Thomas, & Co., East Fifty-sixth street, near Second 
avenue. 
PIANO ACTION MAKERS. 
Browning, B. & J., 15 East Twenty-seventh, 
Dietrich, W. & L., 103 East Houston. 
Rodgers, Charles H., 65 Elizabeth. 
Schmidt, Dippel & Wiebler, 137 Elm. 
White & Dunn, 91 Elizabeth. 
PIANO CASE MAKERS. 
Davis, Julian, 49 Greene. 
Eckert, Charles, 14 Amity place. 
PIANOFORTE HARDWARE. 
Guental, George, 37 West Fourth. 
Hammacher, Albert, 209 Bowery. 
Neustaedter, William, 46 Walker. 
Weichert, Charles, 429 Broome. 
PIANO HAMMER COVERERS. 


Doeliner, John F., 203 Ninth. 
Lydecker & Schmidt, 114 East Fourteenth. 
PIANO LEATHER MANUFACTURERS. 
Keller, Blessing & Schunk, rear 196 Elm. 
Rautenhous, Joseph, rear 208 Sullivan. 
Schneider, Nicholas, rear 59 Spring. 
PIANO LEG MAKERS, 
Lindeberg, Charles, 14 Amity place. 
Nickel, Peter, 632 Fifth. 
Schmidt, William H.,252 West Forty-ninth. 
Wahl, John, 66 Thompson. 
PIANO STOOL MAKERS. 
Kroft, William, ; Clarke. 
Lovejoy & Odell, rear 321 West Forty-second. 
Neppert, Francis, 390 Canal, 
White, George P., rear 31 King. 
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The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 
Devoted to piers oan wis Drama. 





TB eee, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent gonepener. dev-id of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 


pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh an a informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

Sonscaersven (including postage, invariably 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 

Rates ror ApveRTIsING (per inch)—Three M« «ths, $20; Six Months, 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 
see for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M, on 

onday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
_ or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, Pub- 

er. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York. 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Int. P. G. MonroE 
General Manager. 

Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Jutas Viennort, Gen’! 
Manager. 


advance)—Yearly, $2; 
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Professional Cards. 


(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted fur 
$10 per year each.) 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
Norta's Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. -¥. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 























Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 
P S. GILMORE, 
61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


Band Leader, 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp C aibbhadion. en route. 


E DWARD CHAPM. AN, 


Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 
Violin, 





Mw Bond st., N.Y. City. 


EDW. ARD L EF EBRE, 


Saxophone, 908 Dean s st., » Brooklyn, A 


CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr, 


_Union Square Theatre, N 





. ¥. City. 





. W. ZAULIG, 


Musical Director. Specially re-engaged for Soldene 
English Opera Co. (34d Grand Tour in America). 


311 East eth 8 st., N. Y. City 
: JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 





HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet eoenrements s address 
J. Howard Foote, 31 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Cit 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 
Piano and Organ. Address Chickering & Sons, 
corner 6th st. and sth ave., N. Y. City. 





JOHN C. FILLMORE, 


Pianoforte, Organ, and Theory, 
Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 





MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s These 
Care of E. Benneddy, 481 Rights st., Y. City. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the higher beanehes of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East r4th st., Y. City. 





Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 


18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 





GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 


SAL VAT ORE DE CARL 0, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pupils received. 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. . City. 


SARAH JEW ETT, 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. i a 
Piano, Organ, Singi 
_Steinway 


WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


asso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men 
At iberty May tr. Da y’s Theatre, N.Y. City. 


O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union s8q., N. Y. City. 


MISS CL ARA E. COLBY, 


Can be engaged for Concert, Engieh, 
10 Union sq., N. ity. 


tog First 





ail *Postteenth st. N. Y. City. 





Soprano. 
German or Italian Opera. 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOF F, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 








torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
MR. E. A. CA RY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the he Stage, 

3 N. Y. City. 


Boston, Mass. 





est 30th st., 





MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
tor Waverley place, D N. Y. City. 





COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING--THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orenin robisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,’ ‘price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new catalogue. ay 


54 East arst st., City 

















The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED |! and hence the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and 

1 Nebraska in Northern Illinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
raska, California, Oregon, Arizo Utah, Col- 

rado, Idaho, seen, Nevada, and for Council 
Blufts, Omah ”, Denver, Leadville, Salt Lake, 
San Francisxce, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
pameries, and the West. Also, for Milwaukee, 
og ~ y, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Marquette, Fond du 


Waterto Houghton Neenah, Menasha, St. 
pach, Minnea , Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, La , Owatonna, and all ints in 
Minneso ota, Wisconsin and the Northwest. 


ta, Dak 
At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the U. P. Railways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint Union Depot. 

At Chicago, close connections are made with the 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Rantinere and Ohio. 
Ft. bey a and Pennsylvania, and Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Railways, and the Kankakee and Pan —— 
Routes. Close connections made st. Sarg Points. 

It is the » Daly Line runni AN HOTEL 
DINING CARS between Ch Las tod Council 

Bla@s. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling ya Tickets via this 
road, Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if 
they do not read over the Chicago and Northwestern 

way. 

If ve sea the "ick Feqveling pe res 

ju Ww uy your Tic aE yy this route, ER" A 
Wit, TAKE NONE ¢ 

All Ticket nts sell Tet by this Line. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 2d V. P. & Gen. Man.. Chicago, 


WANTED. 


By a pooss man (American) who thoroughly un- 
derstands the organ, orguinette and general music 
trade, a situation as salesman; is a good correspondent. 
Address F., care of Box 1973. "Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 





OF 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
707 Broadway, New York. 





How to trade with Great Britain 


and her Colonies and 


Dependencies. 


—ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON— 


Musical Opinion + Music Trade Review, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 
the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large and 
influential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 


REID & NEPHEW. 1 Sherhorne Lane. Lon- 





don, E. C. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence, 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 


C. C. MULLER’S 


Classes in Harmony, Composition and :nstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 


H. LAMBE RT, 


Violinist, Saniber of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 
place. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
& Sons. 


WIL LIAM COURTNEY, 


Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano aeedeition. 
251 West asth st. 











Tenor. 
struction. 





MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 110 West 14th st., N. Y. City. 








H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and ‘editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y. 





W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 


152 West r1th st., N. ¥.C uy, 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 


Vocal Instruction, so West 16th st., N 





. ¥. City. 





LEO KOFLER, 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 





MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso, spin 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


HORATIO C. KING, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Concerts and Oratorios; also 
117 E. —s Se., N. Y: ints 


Soprano Soloist. 
Vocal Culture. 


JOSEPH ALI, 


Cornet, 125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. seine 


A. BERNSTEI IN, 


Violin, 


126 Mast rath st., N. Y. City. 





OSCAR COON, 
Agee of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 











H. B. DODWORTH, 


Band rae 5 East a st.,N. Y. City. 


ADOL PH NE UENDORFF, 








Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 had est 234 st., N. ¥. Cit ty. 


ADEL INA MURIO- CELLI, 
18 hte Leanna ts Y. City. 





MM E. 


Vocal Sisbahdien: 








MR. AD. ‘NE UE NDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania peeeeee ty Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 





MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


ALFRED H. PE ASE, 


Concert Pianist, 
gt Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


FRED’K MOLL ENH AUE R’ S 


Violin School, 13 St. Mark's _ N. Y. City. 








H AYDON TIL L A, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of ae ing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his y successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 





MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 


100 W, -— st., N. Y. City. 


JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave. . N. Y¥, City. 


MISS M AU D MORGAN, 
Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 

and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc 

339 West rot st. > N. Y. City. 

M ICHE LS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 


MME. IVAN C. 


33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 
O. M. NEWELL, 
Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in En 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, 


"4 
HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. City, 





F. LETSCHE, 


Trombone, 318 East atenin st., N. Y. City. 





WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 


Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 








ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





CHAS. F. WERNIG, 


Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, 





JULIAN FRANCISCO, 


Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 

















Made by BOOSEY & CO., London. 
Agents for the United States. 








All the Latest Publications. 
Leipsic TERS, Leipsic; HENRY LI 

BERTH & FCO. Leipsic ( dition Schuberth) ; 
ere (Wolks-Asagebe), etc., etc. 


G. 


}. 


y peuase Sealers and Publishers. 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH € C0. usin stone 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 
Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
OLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; 





THE ORIGINAL 


_ = {nstruments, 


W.A. POND & om 
i Full Price List on SEES 


25 Union Square, New York, Sole 





NEW YORK. 


JUL. SC HU- 


COTTA, ‘Stuttgart ; BREITKOPF & HAERTKL, 


_ealigne sent free upon application, 





{# Music furnished for Public and Social 


selected. TERMS REASONABLE, ON APPLICATION. 





WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, 


SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. 


Cc. W. WERNIC, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla. 


Entertainments, in and out of the city. For 


accompanying Church music an excellent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 


Address 
Sy 








PALACE ORGAN 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Five Grand Gold Medals and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 





Tee OovU RIACR. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER ” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal; \of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 











| 


| 
| 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th at New You: 








SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 








4 
asp Pano; ¢=zaxos 


stu 


Richmond id, 





HENRY F. iar 


| MASS, U.S.A. 





BOSTON, 








NEW ENGLAND CABINET GAN 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
—_~<os 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
will have no other. (§~Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








1881. 














ee THE MELBOURNE 7 B 





Dl TION. 


(4% ABLE advices just received state that, at the Melbourne Exhibition, 1880-81, the 
B FouR FIRST AND BIGSHREST AWARDS 
in the departments of Art, Printing, Engraving and Newspapers, have 
been conferred upon the LOCKWOOD PRESS, This establishment has been 
also awarded high honors at the several International Exhibitions where its work has 
been exhibited, including THE GOLD MEDAL (First Degree of Merit—Special) and 
SILVER MEDAL (Second Degree of Merit) of the Sydney International Exhibition, 1879, 
and DIPLOMA AND HONORABLE MENTION at the Paris International Exhibition, 1878. 


er NE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY. 





New York. 





HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Printer and Publisher, No. 74 Duane Street, 


Currrorp Hucinin, Musical Editor. 
Lewis J. ALLEN, Society Editor. 

Mrs. F. M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 
Mrs. L. F. Guyton, N: Y. Correspondent. 


W.L. 
H. A. HARMEYER, City 


Editor. 
iditor. 
Rost. A. Baciey, Business Manager. 
NICHOLAS BIDDLE, Treasurer. 
— 


THE CHICAGO YVORLD, 


+4 DEVOTED TQ SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. aad 


ALLEN, Managio 











The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 





Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of onWonds s Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
Throughout the Known World ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 





FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING, STOCK OUTS, ETC. 
OFFICES: CENTRAL MUSIC HALL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 








. — 


BLUOMS THEATRICAL EMPORIUM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 West Fourteenth Street. 


RAVEN 








‘NEW. SPYLES 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 





OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA. 





We are offering every requisite necessary for Stage 
Parties and Masked Balls. in t 


In this department we have on exhibition thousands of correct costume plates from 





€PIANOS# 


Estab‘ished 1829. 


Wear, as well as for Private Theatricals, Masquerade 





all eras and all nations. 


OUR GREAT 


1Sssi! 


a 





THEATRICAL JEWraess. 


Theatrical Hosiery, Tights, Paddings, Etc. 


Ca ye The Best Upright Made. 
Speci, Rates TO DEALERS. 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 


‘Warerooms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 








Novel! 


NOVELTIES IN SILK AND WORSTED JERSEYS 


J, H. & C. S. ODELL, 








Original! 
Superb! 


STERLING ORGAN COMP'Y 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 


MUNROE ORGAN RERD CO. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869. 


As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. 
oints. Noe 

Dutek journeys because 

sum of seventy-five cents each 


ata minimum of cost. 





TWENTY MILLIONS— 


“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE”. 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it : 


hange of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL 
carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically Sooutened. but 
urnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only i for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Illinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of yon acy incidents of life. You arrive 
at destination re rt not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In b 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


rtant 


‘ ure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all im 
LUFFS. 


ef, you get the maximum of comfort 


Near Nintu AVENUE, 


PROF, LAUREY, 








Have the indorse- — 


of our Reeds now in use, 
A RE prepared to sup ply the demands of the Trade 
in the most perfect manner, both as regards 
quality and price. Reed Boards of any desired 
plan made to order from carefully-selected stock. 
Also manufacture the best and cheapest Octave 
Coupler in the market, and constantly keep on hand 
full Sines of Organ Materials, including Stop- 
Knobs, Key- Boards (both Celluloid and Ivory), 
Felts, kec., &e. 
— OFFICE AND FACTORY: — 


25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 





That the , masemutinn eare of the Chicago, Kock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons ts 
appreciated. is attested by its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
gates and visitors to the great assemb! litical, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
time to time in the t cities of the Unite States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 
while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most suspictoes time of the year, the 
Summer season and months of September and October, the Company ev every year puts on sale, May Ist, at all 
coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip 

DENVER, CULOBRADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 


As reduced reese, aa good a soturaing, until Oc October r Sit. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 
nine 1 

EMEM Bem, this is the cent dives irect renee for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
me time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or address / 


R. R. CABLE E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres't and Gen’) Man’gr, Chicago. Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 





COSTUMER 





No. 854 Broadwav. 


The nandsomest Costumes used in any of the prin- 
cipal Theatres in America are made by Prot. Laurey. 























THE COURIER. 


G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


oni don? Onin ones No. 31 Cortlandt Street; New York, — meomzyszanzo = 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL. 


| 
™M A 3 N | R S 
moliiNT iia 
ae: b Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—* A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.’ 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Sccretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 
Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Import-r and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Morchandise. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CItL.ASS MUSIC IIOUSES. 


PIGUST” POLIONIANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


ovnctss Band hastraments, 


CORNETS— With 5a BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- — With Improved Rotary 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- Valves, also with German Pis- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their ton and Improved Piston 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- Valves, and with Patent Piston 


SON’S, COURTOIS’ and Light Valves of CrLeBRATED 
Maxers. Latest Styles. 




















( 




















80 Medals from Al! Nations. 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
































other celebrated Styles, 
ae No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 
Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. kave sent for publication the fojlowing letter: 
Mr. Louis Scuneisen, Lonvon, November 20th, 1874. 
E i American Musical Instruments Sole Agent in U. S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East jist, Street New York. 
uropean a 4 Dear Str,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, ‘we have much pleasure in again 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was re — by our Lette Aly hp ‘. 3th June, 1873), 
ou are still Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;- that h ther agent in that country, and that all our business transac- 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, Tiona must ane eee ent tend, until the Napieotien af Gis anid ag sreement, You are u libe: sty 00 make any Use you wish 
OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest | of this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, ¥F. BESSON & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 








com MARTIN GUITARS mm mii 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ws NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 2m 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used tie all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 












fil oF caregaes a ei STARK & CO., 
Zs 4 ¥ : 8 “th +. Importers > 

bs $8) 3 77 pains saeantee: 

ii J Musical lastraments 

















"8 


Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the peher-ariaed instrument, offered by any =? r 


maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, Qualities ; Second, The P 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catsbeguacted dh his wares the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to at Band Leader 


STRINGS, &c., 


who sends his address. Important every-day questions answered, Listof Band Music. = | \\<zs.. 0 
educed Prices and, Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to s X ~ - = 
JOHN F. STRATTON é& CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y.| “—~< Se = NEW YORK. 








The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


: Uneaucelled for Durability and Tone. 46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


war maxe mars oe BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


TRADE MARK, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, Also “ Besson,” “ Courtois” and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments, 


For Sale by all Retail Dealers. Anp Importers oF AND WHOLESALE D&ALERs IN 


—— fs ~ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, “scicisseru 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., Depot for C. F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have aay | unrivaled, and are acknowledged the bestin the world by the most e-ni- 
nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J.B, youn, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S, De La Cova, Mr, 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 





_Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise | Chas. De janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Goul 


Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, ‘* Berteling”’ _ ae and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 
Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers, 





No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 





THE cCcovuRIER. 


‘ May ne Organ Co,|"sa a |aseiiel “SS. | PAO ARD 








HAS NO EQUAL. Elegance of Finish. 


— Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.— Orchestral Or ans 
FORT WAYNE, IND. G2" Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


—GRAND:— 
SQUARE @@ UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 











BUFFALO, N, Y. 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


13) Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
World's Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


1873. 





Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“ For greates power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. [Oth and 11th Aves. | WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——= CAPTIVATE THE WORLD. — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial Ei=rpesition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris Eisrposition. 








rhe great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (3 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


SPS. > SOs: Ore ee ee ae 


J. P. HALE ! 


) 
Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at ALr-prick, They 











A 


| 
Call and see them at KE-THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AYE, New York. | 


are the only Ha.r-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


4 


— 


\ . (ge, Lae , lpm » am , lage». 


Ss SSSSSSSSSOSE 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


TPE es Re THE GO OMBINATION ORGAN, 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave. New York. 


mi 
—~¢| Established in 19657. 
g 
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J. W. BRACKETT, 


o - x N D. — Manufacturers of — 


jyqttill 


“IDAQVIT LSanvr erno 
se— 


FTTTTITILILD LLL 
|, > ARMM 
u 


<> 


CUR DATEST MARVEL. : 


[| pright AND Square 


PAOTOREES 


bie Peta Sree 
Upright ag ea 4 vas commnarod TT tes Ee 


—— - ——— | } ; four to fourteen working stops; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to study it, the use of 
EE — TN y . the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, so 
dl nec! , a agg that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 


difficult, as well as the most simple, music. With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts can 
a dteentiecienaen AND FACTORY, be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 


581 VYashington Street, BOSTON. THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., N. Y 
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THE 





COURIER. 














Received thc Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


GUARANTEED FOR 
§@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 





Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 4 


Warercevhe, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St. New York. 








GABLER 


May, 1877, and March 





— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bara 
Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have yap metallic action 
78), which caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


ement, patented July, 1872, and 
Tame, cast in one piece (patented 


PIANO 


ee eo 


© 


—sTHE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. s#&—— 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 








STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


@IANOFORTE $¥CTIONS 








No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
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THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Orifice amd Wareroonis. 2 hae Ore Ge tue BO or co 
bactorwy 124&126W. 25" Street, 
- ae. 2k A & © BCS 5 an 6 Be ; We 








SAMUEL PIERCE, 
Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, ° = ~ MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Orean Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


—Established in 1845.— 


Ghurch Organs 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos, 122 Clinton & 138 Elm Sts., 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
> 260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. 


Builders of FTRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions, Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., ple..se 
address or apply at the factorv, 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
cLtass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street, 


—_ > 








List oF ouR 











ALFRED DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 
PIANOFORTE MATERIALS. 
SALES, 18'75-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. SOUNDING BOARDS. 





SRE <cne 9,089 Lbs... eee eee Boards. 
EET ae OE Sarees et «“ 
ep tip ead ee, es a ee 5,249“ 
EE oS RY ae aay ee 9,006 “ 
ars sinsis bSemanids NI ook oie mit icvintastes 37,690“ 












DI a scr cesenes Sansieyees -- 41,585 _ wiht 


T. L. WATERS’ _F. CONNOR, 
Pianos and Qrgans, PLA. It Or: 


‘actory 239 E. first St., 
14 E. Fourtoanth Sty N.Y. | acter” 299 Seeiy-Ore 


NEW YORE. 
Agents Wanted, New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
a Fale eT a Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue 








2 General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 











— ESTABLISHED 1871.%—- 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 

by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and supé€riority of 
honest workmanship throughout, Parties contemplating the purchase of 


an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 
4. of our instruments can be seen i: the Congregational and Presbyterian 
* churches, Council Bluffs, lowa; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 


Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, Il. 


Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West, 


HORACE WATERS & C0, | HJ, EAVES, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
~<9— = biacde —" Pas a 
< > 
So 





Pianos and ()rgans, 


826 Broadway, New York. 


—A.so GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS FOoR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Superior Pianos 


—AND— 


B. SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


——@——— 
&@ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 





63 East Twelfth Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Begs to call the attention of ladies of 


the profession desiring modern or ancient 





Largest Grand Organs. 











Manuals 
Fifth Avenue Cata.,N.Y., 4 
St. George’s Church, 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., “ 
Holy Innocents, jo 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 
ist Pres., Philadelphia, 
St. John’ 3s M.E. , Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch., New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 
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eer mi" WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor and Chapel tien 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881. 


costumes to the superior facilities offered 
at this house—now acknowledged to be 
the leading one in America. 

The successes of costuming OLIVETTE 


and ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 





Send for Latest Catalogue. 3 greatest ever known in New York, 











316 THE COURIER. 


WEBER STEINWAY 


PIANOFORTE. GRAND, SOUARE AND UPRIGHT 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. = 
f eit & Soy 


Read the wonderful orrrcrat Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial a a" 
ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., A 222A LX © 
FOR 


. = - 
Grand, square and Upright Pianos. any & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 


their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 

















REPORT: of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 
‘* For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 


{as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three:styles show intelligence ’ 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers New York W arerooms, Steinway Hall, 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppetr, Secretary, Satie PP a eee | 


= CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupu:ous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a CENTRAL FUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


= coereeare oF ceavase INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
t dC A 

bing eng an olleges, emists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- cae | 

tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 

Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which a on 
stand to-day without a rival for “‘ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 

SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORE’, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


with greatest power.” 


baer mY aay ame Le a Warerooms. Sth Ave. cor. 6th Street, New York. " Opposite One iluncred and Twentieth Strect, New York 
ESSTABLISEED 184s. 














ESTABLISHED 1943. ye dedi wites 








WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
592 WASHINGTON STREET, ° : BOSTON, MASS. 


(SFE itn PIANOS ‘ies GES 








VAUPE AU 


BEHNING |:.:;.%2"| BEHNING 


—< ?With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.qo— 
Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 


 &4cOURTOIS.> 


Attention is called to the following announcement: 
52 New Bonn St.,_Lonpon, March~2, 1881, 


333 & 335 Vest 36th Street, bet. Sth & Sth Aves., New York. 














J. Howard Foote, Esq., New York, 

Dear Sir—Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 
Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. I am very pleased to hear of your suc- 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
S. ARTHUR CHAPPEL L, Sole Agent for Antoine Courtois & Mille. 


J, HOWARD FOOTE, 


TF wasaiatnnsidiicttintin sibitiniatsiattnie MuslIcaL INSTRUMENT VV AREHOUSE. 


THE COURTOIS SOLO CORNET, 


Sin and fidelity in manufsoture, 
CHICAGO: } NEW YORK: 


188 & 190 4 3 No, 31 
State Street. j . Maiden Lane. 





Tasteful and excellent improvements, 


Established 1835. 


. . . . ‘es 
Eiegant variety of designs, nannriad am ; 3 
ee” Catalogues Free. "Wo : 7 jm) Sodus &®” Catalogues Free. 
Mention Tue Courier. << Mention Tue Courter. 








A ielding unrivaled tones. Saat - Used by Levy, Arsuckie, Reyno.ps, and all Artists. Ps sansa 


~- = SPECIALTIES: So 


Hilustrated Catalogues sent free, Sole U. S. Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. Sole Agent for BADGER’S 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES. 
General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &c, 


< =| 
oJ. ERSsTEY & CO., Genuine MEYER gn rtf PICCOLOS, and Manufacturer of 


HAUTBOYS. Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST | THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and other 
Brattleboro, Vt. BOWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments. | BAND INSTRUMENTS, &c., &c, 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 

















